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SGA President Sonny Chandrasekhar discusses 
policy changes at Tuesday night's meeting 


SGA amends 
constitution, 
encounters 
delays 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 





After passing a new constitution 
in the middle of spring semester, the 
newly renamed Student Government 
Association (SGA) passed a set of 
bylaws on Tuesday that now allows 
them to operate fully. 

The constitution was written in a 
way that forced the SGA to convene 
twice before it could officially pass 
the bylaws and form the committees 
that carry out its operations. This 
bureaucratic delay, along with SGA’s 
decision to reestablish the Committee 
on Student Elections (CSE), would of- 
ficially push the freshman elections 
into late October. 

However, at Tuesday’s SGA meet- 
ing, the members voted to form an 
ad-hoc committee that will allow the 
election to occur within a minimum 
of about three weeks. 

Members have acknowledged that 
this process has been artificially expe- | 
dited, but that it is important that the 
freshmen do not continue to go with- | 
out representation in student govern- 
ment. Additionally, some of the newly 
formed SGA committees would be 
effectively defunct without the fresh- 
man representatives required to make 
quorum. 

According to several SGA mem- 
bers, the delays in freshman elections 
and general bylaw reassessments 
have made for a rocky start to the fall 
semester. 

“The new constitution was de- 
signed to be a running document and 
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By CUONG NGUYEN 


For the News-Letter 


into a tourist-friendly boulevard. 


By PETER SICHER 
For the News-Letter 


At Hopkins, the average high 
school GPA of students accepted 
as legacies is .05 lower than that 
of regularly accepted students. 

The statistic was revealed by 
the Admissions Office and comes 
after a recent study at Duke Uni- 
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Hopkins College Democrats discussed politics over hamburgers and hot dogs on Tuesday. 


Heat of presidential election 
comes to Hopkins campus 





By WALLACE FENG for McCain group has recruited 
For the News-Letter only 46 members. 


Both groups have been active in 
meeting each week to discuss ways 
to promote their respective candi- 
dates, both on campus and in the 
Baltimore community. 

According to Brendan Ullman, 
sophomore and chapter coordina- 
tor of JHU Students for Obama, 
the Democrats’ success has been in 
large part due to their grassroots 
activity on and off campus. 
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Red and blue campaign slogans 
have decorated campus lately as 
the JHU Students for John McCain 
and the JHU Students for Barack 
Obama attempt to promote their 
causes and gain supporters. 

Despite the fact that Hopkins has 
traditionally been a politically mod- 
erate campus, the JHU Students for 
Obama group has recruited 243 
members, while the JHU Students 
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After a delay of four decades, Balti- 
more politicians and architects have re- 
vived plans to renovate the Inner Harbor 


Mayor Sheila Dixon revealed the fi- 
nal reconstruction plans last Wednesday 
during the annual meeting of the Down- 
town Partnership of Baltimore. The main 
project is to convert the 16 blocks of Pratt 
Street into a friendly and inviting entry 
into Baltimore’s premier business and 
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waterfront districts. 


The City of Baltimore hosted the Pratt 
Street Design Competition last spring 
and settled on the firm Ayers Saint Gross 
of Baltimore and the Olin Partnership of 
Philadelphia as the two winners, primar- 
ily because they have created an innova- 
tive yet feasible plan for the remodel, ac- 
cording to an e-mail from Mayor Sheila 


Dixon. 


“The designers’ plans came together 
with my vision in making Baltimore 
a more liveable city. This is a huge task 
for the city, and it’s going to require a lot 











versity found that undergraduate 
legacy students, who make up a 
large percentage of Duke’s stu- 
dent body, tend to underperform 
in a competitive college environ- 
ment. 

In the Hopkins admissions 
process, receiving the application 
of the child of alumni “causes us 
to give their applications an addi- 
tional read. We take a little extra 
time to be sure of the decision we 
are making,” said John Latting, 
dean of undergraduate admis- 
sions. 

Latting went on to say that, 
“We ask things of [alumni] and 
we want them to be involved 
with the University. When we get 
such an application [from a legacy 
student], we send a note saying 
‘We received the application; We 
aren't going to make promises, 
but we just want to thank you for 
thinking of us for the next gen- 
eration.’ It’s a courtesy.” 

In a subsequent interview, Lat- 
ting said that because an extra per- 
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Mayor Sheila Dixon recently announced plans for a $100 million reconstruction of Inner Harbor’s commercial Pratt Street, including new retail and recreation spaces. 


City officials embark on Inner Harbor renovation 


from all of us. But it’s an ambitious and 
excellent plan, and I think we have the 
ability to get this done,” Dixon wrote. 
The partnership’s original plan was to 
convert Pratt Street into a grand two-way 
street nearly double its current width, 
enabling smoother flow of traffic into the 
Inner Harbor. However, the city revised 
the two firms’ plans into a much narrow- 
er one-way street, with a median strip 
to create a separate lane for bicycles and 
buses. City officials reasoned that a one- 
way street would be more appealing to 
CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 





Legacy applicants given extra consideration 


Slightly lower high school grades don’t determine college performance 


son reads the applications of legacy 
students, “occasionally we make 
changes ... There are a few who 
move from being denied to the 


Waitlist and a few who move from | 


the waitlist to being accepted.” 


Legacies have the unique re- | 


source of being able to turn to 


family members who have direct | | 


experience and established social 
networks when applying to uni- 
versities. 

When asked whether the Uni- 
versity took past contributions 
from alumni into account when 
considering the applications of 
their children, Latting explained, 
“It’s a human process. There are 
many ways to contribute. There 
are some alumni who have been 
extremely active, serving on com- 
mittees, sitting on boards ... We 
don’t forget these things ... It’s 
not something that makes a big 
difference in the process, but it 
can make a difference.” 

According to the Office of 
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Future ol 
covered grades 
in question 


Tour guides told to de-emphasize 
school’s policy of first semester 





covered grades 
By MING WEN 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins has recently taken steps to 
de-emphasize the covered grades policy 
amidst a new round of debates among 
administration and faculty members 
regarding the continued viability of the 
policy. 

Guides conducting walking tours of 
campus have been instructed by the Of 
fice of Undergraduate Admissions not to 
prominently feature the school’s covered 
grades policy in their introduction of the 
school, but have not been barred from 
discussing the policy with tour partici- 
pants. 

“Because there is ongoing discussion 
and controversy about the policy, I’m 
very reluctant to have it. Let’s make sure 
we don’t make it a leading point in our 
conversation with prospective students,” 
said William Conley, dean of enrollment 
and academic services. 

“What they were told is that it’s not 
| really something we want to lead on. It 

shouldn't be a selling point for Hopkins 
to have covered grades. It’s an interesting 
academic policy,” John Bader, associate 
dean for academic advising, said. 

“I think that [the covered grade policy] 
is something that will be discontinued,” 
said Shannon Miller, a member of the Of- 
fice of Undergraduate Admissions. 

Members of the administration of 
the University have asserted that aca- 
demic policies such as covered grades 
are regularly discussed, and that there 
is nothing particularly salient about this 
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Baltimore Mayor Sheila Dixon will address Hopkins this fall in a video message. 


Hopkins Engaged fails to 
attract high-profile speakers 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Hopkins Engaged, _ pro- 
Special Editions Editor 


grammed to begin on Sept. 27 
during Fall Fest, has been billed 
as the largest political gather- 
ing on any American campus. 
The highlight of the event 
will be speakers from both the 
Democratic and Republican 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 


After a summer of planning 
and raising funds, Hopkins 
Engaged has almost finished 
compiling its list of bands and 
speakers for the event this 
month. 
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Public health initiative allows Hopkins students to volunteer in efforts to reach out to Baltimore 


By GISELLE CHANG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For the past two years, Hop- 
kins students have made an im- 
pact on the lives of over 3,000 Bal- 
timore residents as volunteers for 
Project HEALTH. 

Founded in 1996 in the Boston 
Medical Center Pediatrics De- 
partment, Project HEALTH cur- 
rently spans five cities with four 
specific clinics in Baltimore. The 
program works to bring a total 
package of services, including 
medical attention and food sup- 
plies to needy families. 

Hopkins campus coordina- 
tor Jemma Alarcon described 
the program as “fighting against 
poverty and poor health through 
public health interventions.” The 
Public Health Department works 
as an intermediary between fam- 
ilies in need and agencies that 
provide services; College stu- 
dents serve as the connecting fac- 
tory by manning resource desks 
in each clinic. 

From October 2006 to June 
this summer, the Harriet Lane 
resource desk alone has served 


over 591 individual patients. The 
four clinics have helped about 
1,400 of families in total the past 
two years. 

“When we help someone with 
food stamps, we're helping their 
families as well ... we’ve seen 
a total number of 3,000 lives 
touched,” Mark Morino, the Bal- 
timore site director, said. 

Among the numerous ac- 
counts, Morino described one-of 





Project HEALTH has set up help desks in 


the first cases in October of 2006. 
A woman came to the Harriet 
Lane Clinic, initially passing the 
resource desk as she went to see 
her pediatrician. She did not feel 
like talking about her situation at 
the time. 

Her pediatrician walked her 
to the resource table on her way 
out, encouraging her to take ad- 
vantage of the students’ aid. 

“When she sat down she got re- 
ally emotional and started crying 
after telling her story about her 
family situation and her housing 
situation,” Morino said. 

She had recently lost her job 
and felt overwhelmed not know- 
ing what to do. The student vol- 
unteer sat with her and talked 
her through the situation. 

Morino said they first started 
to address the food situation. 

Since then Morino said that 
the client has gotten access to 
food, found an affordable apart- 
ment in Baltimore and took a 
job-training course. She is now 
actively applying for a job with 
her new computer skills, accord- 
ing to Morino. 

Furthermore the staff at Har- 
riet Lane still gets updates on a 


weekly basis; When the client 


graduated from her job training, 


the student she worked with was 


invited to attend the ceremony. 


Barry Solomon, the director 


of the Harriet Lane Clinic con- 
firmed the great difference that 


the addition of the resource desk 


has made over the past two years. 
“In the past we had many terrific 
programs and great social work 
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Baltimore to assist residents in need, 
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ers but we couldn't stay on top 
of all the needs and agencies de- 
manded by clients ... Now with 
the resource desk the students 
can connect patients to job-train- 
ing programs or child services 
which they know are up-to-date 
and function well,” 
said, : 

At the Harriet Lane Clinic 
there are two volunteers at the 
resource desk per shift every two 
hours. “Basically all the time a 
clinic is open we have volunteers 
ready,” she said. 

Explaining the basics, Alar- 
con said the client would go to 
the clinic, meet with the doctor 
and be treated. Then the student 
volunteers from’ the resource 
desk would take over. They ask 
questions that cover social issues 
ranging from rudimentary food 
needs to employment. 

“If any of those needs are not 
being covered, the volunteers 
provide clients with resources,” 
Jemma said. 

While families come to the 
clinics for different medical rea- 
sons such as acute disease treat- 
ment, many psycho-social issues 
come up due to the interplay 
between social and health prob- 
lems, according to Solomon. 

The clinics have incorporated 
surveys making a general psy- 
cho-social screening part of the 
medical routine. The survey 
consists of five basic needs and 
serves as a prompt for the pro- 
vider. 

“Each family fills out the fam- 
ily need survey and the health 
provider can then bring the fam- 
ily to the health resource desk,” 
Solomon said. 

Beyond just connecting fami- 
lies to resources, both Solomon 
and Alarcon note that the student 
volunteers were really commit- 
ted to following up with those 
families, actions “harder for the 
pediatricians and health provid- 
ers” to carry out. 

Echoing Morino in his account 
of the communication that still 
continues between the woman 
who first came in contact with 
the resource desk in October two 
years ago, Alarcon commented 
that volunteers would call the 
client and follow up to make sure 
they acquired needed resources. 

For example, language barri- 
ers in filling out a food stamp ap- 
plication are taken care of when 


Solomon 


residents in need of support 


the volunteer would call people | 


in charge or ask the client to re- 
turn and receive help with trans- 
lations. 

“It’s terrific when students 
contact the pediatrician and let 


the clinic know that a family | 


made it to the food pantry or is 


now on the waiting list for hous- | 
8 


ing,” Solomon said. 

Because the 70 percent of the 
people who use the resource 
desk’s services are referred by 
their health providers, provid- 
ers and the doctors are kept in 
the loop concerning the resource 
desk’s achievements, which en- 
courages more of their clients to 
seek out the resource desk, ac- 
cording to Solomon. 

While Hopkins students have 
been active at the Harriet Lane 
Clinic, a Hopkins Medical pe- 
diatrics facility specifically for 
“eastern Baltimore families in 
the low income bracket,” ex- 
plained Nicole Licato, the other 
campus coordinator for Project 
HEALTH, three other clinics are 
also involved in the Baltimore 
area. 

The Eastern Clinic is also a 
pediatrics center but special- 
izes in aiding the Latino popula- 
tion. The Druid Hill Park Medi- 
cal Clinic is a Loyola site health 
clinic for substance abuse spe- 
cifically aiding homeless men. 
The fourth clinic is the St. Agnes 
Clinic, which is a general inner- 
city clinic. : 

Through Project HEALTH 
countless families have been 
helped, but long-term problems 
ensure that the work is far from 
over. According to Morino, the 
two largest problems plaguing 
Baltimore citizens are the hous- 
ing shortage and the lack of em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Baltimore is experiencing a 

lack of housing, and those who 
on the waiting list can have up to 
a 10-year wait on a “closed wait- 
ing list,” according to Morino. 
' Morino confirmed that lon- 
ger intervention focused on the 
fact that people possibly needed 
more skills or needed to go-back 
to school. Alarcon added that de- 
livering medication to the sick is 
not enough. 

The factors negatively affect- 
ing people's lives, resulting in 
some sickness, are issues that 
Project HEALTH is still working 
on answering. 
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Renovation plans for the Inner Harbor include expansion of recreational areas, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
businesses and would encourage 
pedestrians and tourists to pa- 


| tronize the local shops and res- 


taurants. 
“We revised their original 


| plan to create more active street- 


level frontage for businesses,” 
Dixon said. 

The final plan presently in- 
cludes renovations to the most 
valuable real estate in Baltimore, 
including the Gallery at Harbor- 
place, the World Trade Center 
and the Harborspace Pavilions. 
It also includes plans for a new 


| public recreational park in the 


nucleus of the city, as well as an 
extra acre of public land near 
Inner Harbor’s water edge and 
a new public sculpture garden 
right along Lower Jones Fall. 

The creation of new shops and 
restaurants along the 16-block 
stretch of Pratt Street will cost 
around an estimated $100 million. 
Last Tuesday, Comptroller Peter 
Franchot released updated revenue 
estimates that showed the state of 
Maryland would have a $432-mil- 
lion budget shortfall compared to 
previous estimates. That means 
the majority of responsibility for 
the budget of Pratt Street’s recon- 
struction lies on Baltimore’s bud- 
get, which is currently around $500 
million in debt. 

The budget is a preliminary 
estimate, according to Downtown 
Partnership Retail Development 
Director Nan Rohrer, and city 
leaders plan to look closely at all 
the costs involved to better un- 
derstand how to reduce sunken 
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Housing office blames high prices on Commo 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 
For the News-Letter 


University housing prices have 
increased at an average rate of 4.6 
percent over the past five years, 
according to a March 2008 online 
report by the Office of News and 
Information. 

In the fall of 2006 the price o 
room and board rose by seven 
percent, nearly double the in- 
crease of previous years. “Our 
increases are generally between 
three to five percent,” Carol 
Mohr, senior director of the Of- 
fice of Housing and Dining, said. 

She attributed the seven per- 
cent increase to the construction 
of Charles Commons, coupled 
with a significant rise in the price 
of utilities that year. 

“When we build a whole new 
building it takes 20 to 30 years to 
pay off the debt. Increasing stu- 
dents’ rates for one year won't 
pay for a facility,” Mohr said. 

Room and board prices have 
risen steadily over the past five 
years and are expected to con- 
tinue to rise next year due to 
the continuing need for mainte- 
nance, renovation and the rising 
cost of fuel, according to Mohr. 

She also explained that the 
cost of fuel has increased more 
than three to five percent each 
year. 

Large projects that have af- 
fected costs include the building 
of Charles Commons and the ac- 
companying Nolan's dining fa- 
cility, Charles Street Market and 
the major renovation of the Fresh 
Food Café. 

Mohr also attributes the con- 
tinued increases to the ongo- 
ing and necessary renovations 
to University housing. “We are 
constantly looking at our facili- 
ties and doing renovations,” she 
said 





ity, gas and water. We’ve made 
efforts toward conservation. 
We try to work as partners with 
students to raise consciousness 
to conserve energy,” Mohr said. 
“Fuel is expensive, which is di- 
rectly related to food prices.” 

“Given the current economy 
I expect there will be price in- 
creases next year. I hope eventu- 
ally we can stabilize the price,” 
Mohr said. 

The trend of rising housing 
prices goes mostly unnoticed 
by students since the changes 
are small and incremental. The 
Office of Housing and Dining 
on the other hand, does see the 
trends and changes in student 
behavior. 

“We are very much aware it 
is a burden, and we are seeing 
that in the decisions students are 
making,” Mohr said. “Students 
are now requesting triples over 
singles. We are doing as much 
as we can to limit our increases 
to just what we require to run a 
quality program.” 

AMR bathrooms are in the 
process of being renovated. The 
east side of Wolman and the 
kitchens in Bradford apartments 
were renovated last summer, and 
the west side will be renovated 
this upcoming summer. 

But students are still upset 
with the quality of the housing 
facilities. “The quality of Uni- 
versity housing is bad,” senior 
Kaixi Chen said. “Because the 
rooms are small you can’t sleep, 
and you're prone to get into fights 
with your roommate.” 

Elena Fedyzyn, also a senior, 
has looked forward to moving 
off-campus since freshman year. 
“I saw the apartments of upper- 
classmen that had better living 
conditions and a much cheaper 
price,” she said. 

Now living in an off-campus 
residence, she still said that it is 


_ still much cheaper than living in 


Charles Commons, although her 
rent has gone up by $50 a month. 


a 


a 


Although Mohr recognized 
that there is less expensive hous- 
ing off campus, she maintained 
that it is difficult to compare Uni- 
versity housing with off-campus 
housing. 

“They are like apples and or- 
anges. When people compare 
off-campus housing to Univer- 
sity housing, certain pieces aren't 
always taken into account,” she 
said. “Consider, for example, Res 
Life; Furniture is included in 
University housing, and utilities 
are included.” 

Sophomore Chris Van Dollen 
said he appreciates the value of 
security, internet, cleaning and 
utilities that come with housing. 

Fellow sophomore Michael 
Garcia recounted an instance that 
made him grateful to be living 
on campus. “My air condition- 
ing was messed up and within a 


day of my com- 
plaint housing 
sent someone 
who fixed it,” 
he said. 

Until the 
construction of 
Charles Com- 
mons, the Uni- 
versity did not 
offer any hous- 
ing to upper- 
classmen. “We 
now have about 
300 upperclass- 
men spaces,” 
Mohr said. 

The Office 
of Housing 
and Dining is an independent 
operation. “Tuition doesn’t go 
towards housing and dining. We 
are supported by our revenues. 
That means.we pay for our own 





ns, slow economy 
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Senior Jessica Brown and junior Nivia Acosta take advantage 
of the lounge area at the entrance of Charles Commons. 





outgoing costs,” Mohr said. 
“Simply put, the increases are 
directly related to our costs. We 








are very driven by our expens- 
es,” he added. 


$100 million plans for 
Inner Harbor considered 


costs. 

“The initial plans we have now 
are very conceptual. Even the costs 
of estimates that we ran are, at best, 
very preliminary,” Rohrer said. 

According to Rohrer, the city 
is considering granting or selling 
nine blocks of city-owned parts 
of Pratt Street to private property 
owners in order to fund construc- 
tion of new retail and restaurant 
spaces and decrease the initial 
costs of the reconstruction plan. 
But because of Baltimore’s current 
budget deficit, it’s entirely possible 
that city leaders will raise taxes, 
causing concern for many of its 
citizens. 

“The city just funded new 
convention hotels and now we're 
remodeling 12 blocks of Pratt 
Street? What other parts of the 
city get a 10th of the attention 
that Disneyland gets for tourists? 
Hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and what does it get the average 
Baltimore taxpayer? The highest 
property taxes in the state,” said 
Jim Canton, one of Baltimore's 
many troubled citizens. 

Other criticisms are directed at 
the decision to demolish the sky 
bridges that span Pratt Street and 
Light Street. This was proposed 
in order to encourage citizens and _ 
tourists to walk at street level and 
patronize the local shops and res- 
taurants. 

“T feel like the whole project is 
just a waste of time and money. Bal- 
timore has many lacking areas, and 
Inner Harbor isn’t the part of Balti- 
more that needs to be redeveloped 
right now,” Maryland resident and 
sophomore Wenning Xu said. 

Although some citizens have 
raised complaints, others applaud 
city officials and designers for 
thinking big and taking the neces- 
sary steps to transform Baltimore 
into an attractive destination. 

“The key to solving most of the 
city’s problems is to create jobs so 
that struggling citizens can work. 
In order to do that, you need to cre- 
ate an environment where people 
will be able to walk at street level 
so that they can visit the retail es- 
tablishments that might provide 
these new jobs,” said Mike Dur- 
ham, owner of The Sports Shop on 
Pratt Street. 

Rohrer said city officials plan 
to assure property owners that it 
would be in their best interests to 
support the project. Without their 
cooperation and participation in 
the redesigning of Pratt Street, the 
project could fall short of expecta- 
tions, costing the city even more 
money. 

“The private sector has to buy 
into our plan for it to succeed,” 
Rohrer said. 


eS 
Administrators call for debate on covered grades for freshmen 
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controversial topic. 

Students and faculty have re- 
peatedly brought the issue to the 
administration’s attention. 

The Admissions Office annu- 





ally reviews its print and elec- 
tronic media. While it has deter- 
mined that the covered grades 
policy is not a feature that differ- 
entiates it from peer institutions, 
information about the covered 
grades policy remains in Admis- 
sions literature. 

“This particular controversy is 
very controversial and raises a lot 
of concerns held by a lot of peo- 
ple, especially the faculty, which 
is why it keeps coming back as an 
issue to talk about,” Bader said. 

Bader expressed concern that 
the covered grades policy would 
send the wrong message to pro- 


spective students, representing — 


Hopkins as a difficult school that 
warranted a first semester with- 


out letter grades. 

“Our academic environment is 
challenging, but it’s nothing any- 
more burdensome than another 
top-rated college. When you see 
this as a prominent feature when 
you're coming here, you might say 
‘Wow what are they protecting me 
from?’ We're not protecting you 
from anything,” Bader said. 

Members of the faculty have 
expressed concern that because 
of the covered grades policy, stu- 
dents are not as well prepared 
for typical year-long freshmen 
courses such as calculus, physics 
and chemistry, which continue 
into the graded second semester. 

The administration has con- 
ducted studies of grade point av- 
erages across the freshman class 
during both the first and second 


semesters. 


They have concluded that the 
majority of the student body per- 


forms at a lower overall academic 


level due to poor study habits 
formed during the covered first 
semester. 

“If you're under the impres- 
sion that grades don't matter, 
you're not as focused or disci- 
plined as you should be, and 
therefore, you create habits that 
are not as useful that you have 
to unlearn when faced with real 
grades. So what was supposed to 
be a way to transition you nicely 
into college is actually a Way to 
transition you into poor habits,” 
Bader said. 

Members of the administra- 
tion believe that covered grades 
creates a culture of “getting 
courses out of the way” and en- 
courages students to take courses 
that are often too difficult in or- 
der to earn credit. 

“We know that it is a popu- 
lar policy; We would argue of 
course that it is popular for all 
the wrong reasons. I think a lot of 

‘ 


students may not fully appreciate 
that they are being punished for 
excellence,” Conley said. 

“You all work hard, you de- 
serve the benefits of your hard 
work. Why not give you credit for 
it? If you're not taking your stud- 
ies seriously, why should you get 
a free pass? Every other student 
in America is making an adjust- 
ment in college life — why can't 
we? I personally don’t believe we 
need to protect anybody,” Bader 
said. Die 

In order for the covered grades 
policy to be formally abolished, 
the University’s “Curriculum 
Council would have to report 
to the Academic Council, which 
holds the final word on academic 
policy. 

The Curriculum Council is 
made up of faculty and students, 
while the Academic Council 
colle comprised of faculty mem- 
bers. ¢ many) 
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Legacy applicants have lower Hopkins ROTC numbers increase 56 percent irom last Year 
high school GPA, test scores 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Admissions, 68 freshmen with 
alumni parents enrolled in Hop- 
Kins this year, a significantly low- 
er percentage of the student body 
compared to peer institutions. 
l atting said in a second intervi lew 
that380 applications were received 
trom the children of alumni. 

“We do study [legacy] success 
at Hopkins and we don't find 
that legacies perform differently 
as freshman. Whether you are 
legacy or not doesn't predict any- 
thing,” L atting said. 

Duke Univ ersity Professor 
Kenneth Spenner and graduate 
student Nathan Martin rec cently 
published a study in August that 
found that Duke legacy students 
underperformed during their 
first year in college compared to 
non- legacy students of similar 
socio-economic background. 

The Duke study found that in 

“Admissions Committee ratings, 
collected from institutional files, 
legacies had the lowest scores .. 
for achievement and personal 
qualities, and lower scores than 
other students with college grad- 
uate parents for curriculum, es- 
Say, test scores and recommenda- 
tion letters.” 

“As legacies comprise such an 
affluent high status group, ad- 
missions preferences also raise 
questions of equity in higher 
education.” Martin wrote in an 
e-mail to the News-Letter. 

Martin’s study argued that leg- 
acies “can help colleges and uni- 
versities meet financial objectives 
as well as maintain a sense of his- 
torical continuity on campus.” 


Latting said that having legacy 
students at Hopkins “gives us a 
stronger sense of community and 
a sense among alumni that they 
are valued.” He pointed out that 
“the average high school GPA for 
legacy students is 3.75 and the 
average for non-legacy students 
is 3.80 so that is a difference but 
it isn’t very big. We find the same 
thing with SAT scores. The aca- 
demic profile is very close.” 

At Duke, the difference in 
legacy performance is more pro- 
nounced, with legacy students 
earning lower-than-expected 
grades during the first college 
year. 

According to Martin, 
pared to students who have at 
least one (non-alumni) parent 
with a college degree, 
have slightly lower SAT scores, 
as well as slightly lower levels 
of self-reported academic skills, 
ability and confidence. Also, leg- 
acies consider being a good stu- 
dent to be less important [when 
compared with other students].” 

According to the study, Duke 
legacies score over two tenths of 
a letter grade lower in the first se- 


“com- 


legacies 


mester than students with profes- | 


sional degree parents and about 
one-tenth lower than other stu- 
dents with college degree parents. 

However, after the first college 
year, legacies largely close this gap 
with students with professional 
degree parents and beyond the 
first year achieve higher grades 
in each semester compared to stu- 
dents with other degree parents, 
making up for any weakness at 
their time of admission. 


By LAURA MUTH 
For the News-Letter 


Army Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) enrollment at 
Hopkins has increased signifi- 
cantly over the past year, despite 
the national drop in average 
ROTC enrollments. 

The Blue Jay Battalion, which 
includes students from. satellite 
programs at UMBC and Steven- 
son University, has jumped from 
48 cadets in the program last year 
to 85 cadets this year. This repre- 
sents a 56 percent increase over the 
past year, though nationally ROTC 
enrollment has dropped an aver- 
age of 16 percent from 2005-2007. 
Enrollment numbers for the 2008 
school year were unavailable. 

Two years ago the total num- 
ber of cadets in the ROTC pro- 
gram was 60, and prior to that it 
was 74. 

According to Bushyager, 
the first-time recruits this past 
year, 15 of them are non-fresh- 
men. One possible explanation 
for the increased enrollment, es- 
pecially among non-freshmen, is 
the Army’s recent changes to the 
national ROTC program itself, 
which has created more offerings 
to cadets who join the program 
after completing at least one year 
of undergraduate study. Through 
the new program, the Army of- 
fers these recruits a loan repay- 
ment program that will repay 
the cost of the student’s first two 
years in college as well as the tu- 


of 


| ition for the two years that they 
| spend in ROTC. Like other ROTC 


| scholarships, 


this does carry 

with it the obligation of service 

after college. 
The jump 


in enrollments, 





Disparity seen between on- and off-campus safety 


By SARAH HERSH 


For the News-Letter 


Hopkins is the safest college 
campus for the second year run- 
ning, according to a survey of 135 
colleges conducted by Reader's 
Digest. 

The publication graded col- 
leges around the country based 
on 19 conditions, including per- 
centage of dorms with full time 
security, percentage of campus 
protected by blue light alarms 
and percentage of dorms with 
a smoke detector on each floor. 
Hopkins scored a 99 percent or 
higher on all these conditions. 

The only grading criterion 
that Hopkins did not score a 99 
or 100 percent on was percent- 
age of students in dorms with a 
sprinkler system, which was 73 
percent. 

Hopkins’s closest competitors 
in overall national college rank- 
ing according to U.S. News and 
World Report, Cornell and Brown, 
did not participate in the Reader’s 
Digest survey. 

Columbia College, which 
was ranked 16th overall by U.S. 
News, was ranked at number 20 
in terms of safety. Both Hopkins 
and Columbia were placed in the 
“A” safety range, however. 

Hopkins has increasingly ded- 
icated more resources to campus 
safety since 2004, which, accord- 
ing to Dean of Student Life Paula 
Burger, was a turning point in 
the school’s security. 

It was during this time that the 
school began to lay the ground- 
work for technological upgrades, 
including a new surveillance 
system, Segway scooters for se- 
curity officers and cell phone text 
alerts. 

Campus police officer Walter 
Barnes started working on cam- 
pus in 1991 and is impressed by 
the significant changes that have 
been made to campus security 
over the years. 

“The most important improve- 
ments to safety have been the 
emergency phones and CCTV 
[Closed Circuit TV] cameras and 
monitors. The Segways have also 
been very productive. You can 
get around to small spaces on 
and off campus. It gives the of- 
ficer a good way to be visible,” 
Barnes said. 

The cameras have also been 
particularly useful in keeping an 
eye on campus. 

“Cameras have been effective 
deterrents. They have caught 
people in the act of stealing 


bikes,” Burger said. 


Most students agree with the 


“survey's findings that the cam- 





is extremely safe. _ 
Poel feel pretty safe. There's a lot 


- of security, a lot of officers every- 





where,” Fresh- 
man Amy Ng 
said. 

However, 
only 2,200 of 
6,000 total stu- 
dents lived on 
campus during 
the spring 2008 
term. 

Though a sig- 
nificant percent- 
age of students 
in off-campus 
housing live 
within a quar- 
ter to a_half- 
mile of campus, 
these students 
feel that there 
should be more 
done to protect 
off-campus stu- 
dents. 

“I can never 
walk home in 
the dark. I know 
so many people 
— guys — who 
have been 
mugged. There 
should at least 
be blue lights off 
campus,” senior 
Helena Cortes 
said. 

“Thereshould 
be people as- 
signed in a car, 
especially once 
you pass St. Paul 
Street. On cam- 
pus there are 
lots of people so 
you don’t even 
need as much security. It’s when 
you're walking alone that you 
do,” senior Lauren Links said. 

“Surrounding areas are a big 
challenge ... they were formerly 
the obligation of the city, but we 
do our part because we have so 
many people that do live off cam- 
pus,” Burger said. “[Security] 
looks at where students live so 
that we are actually patrolling 
where we have heavy areas of 
students.” 

On campus, security has re- 
sponded to very few emergencies 
this year. 

“The only [emergency] I’ve 
had is over the radio; I heard 
of juveniles on bikes harassing 
students. There’s nothing I’ve 
encountered that has been physi- 
cal,” Bike Officer Tyrone Daniels 
said. 

However, if Daniels does en- 
counter a physical attack, he 
would be unable to respond him- 
self, 

“We [bike officers] are just 
eyes and ears, so all we can do is 
call [an emergency] in. The C.P.O. 
s [Campus Police Officers] have 
all the arresting powers,” Dan- 
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Security guard Michael Niemyer patrols the area by the Beach. 


iels said. 

Unlike bike officers, the cam- 
pus police are trained to physi- 
cally respond to an emergency 
beyond just placing a call. “The 
officers must go through a lot of 
training for different situations 
such as active shooter and bomb 
threats. We get a lot of training 
for that. There is an in-service 
once a year,” Barnes said. 

Campus police prioritize reg- 
ular review of shooter scenarios. 
Security staff are constantly up- 
dated on phone numbers to call 
and correct emergency proce- 
dures. 

However, crimes are much 
more likely to occur off campus. 
“Many crimes off campus are 
crimes of opportunity — bottom 
floor windows left open — and 
for those I think education is the 
answer,” Burger said. 

According to Barnes, being 
visible is one of the most impor- 


tant parts of campus security. | 


When asked what he did to pro- 
mote campus safety, he said, “Be 
very vigilant so students can see 
us out there. Be alert and be ac- 


_ tive.” 


while signaling success for the 
program overall, does put some 
added pressure on class struc- 
ture and on cadets in leadership 
positions. However, Major Ste- 
ven Pomper does not believe the 
higher numbers will have a nega- 
tive impact in the classroom. 

“l have 10 students in my class 
right now,” he said. “We can eas- 
ily double that without a problem 
and split the class into two sec- 
tions.” 

UMBC senior Malcolm Royer 
supported this opinion. “I think 
it’s great,” he said. “You have more 
people to work with, and they all 
Teaching them 
is also like a refre He ‘+r course in all 


have clean slates 


the basics for the juniors and se- 
niors, but it’s exciting because it’s 
all new [to the new recruits].” 

“We have a whole lot more peo- 
ple,” junior cadet Andrew Garcia 
said. “In an organization this big 
it’s harder to control everyone and 
make sure they know what they 
need to know, It’s been hard on 
the senior class.” He added that 
sometimes students who join 
their freshman year do not always 
choose to commit to the program 
afterwards, so the student leaders 
have a continuous focus on 
tention and excellence.” 

Sophomore Michael Garciaalso 
acknowledged that classes were 
noticeably bigger, but remained 
optimistic. “I don’t think it’ll af- 
fect [the program] in a negative 
way. It’s just a different style.” 

UMBC’s newly-obtained ROTC 
building also ensures that the 
program still has plenty of room 
to grow. According to Bushyager, 
“We're operating at about one 
fourth of our capacity right now.” 
Bushyager predicts that the pro- 
gram will grow to 200 recruits 
over the next three years. 

As national ROTC enrollment 
continues to drop, Bushyager at- 
tributed the current and project- 
ed growth in the Blue Jay Battal- 

ion mostly to the efforts of the 
cadets themselves. 

“The best recruiters are stu- 
dents,” he said. “Probably about 
20 percent of the freshman who 
joined were referred by other 


“re- 
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Sophomore cadet Christopher Van Dollen leading personal training at Bi in the morning. 


students. I'd say 25 to 35 percent 
of the entire program were re- 
ferred.” 

Referrals can come in the form 
of friends, acquaintances, team- 
mates, and even family mem- 
bers. 

“A lot of cadets are friends or 
roommates or 





and military science professor 
[Pomper],” junior cadet Andrew 
Garcia explained, though sopho- 
more cadet Michael Garcia point- 


ed out that the new cadre have 


not instituted any major changes 

to the program. 
The cadets themselves give 
various rea- 





younger broth- 
ers of other 
cadets,” Major 
Heather Levy, 
Executive offi- 
cer of the Blue 


“Everyone does 
something for their 
country, whether it 


sons for choos- 
ing to enroll in 
the program. 
“l wanted to 
dosomething,” 
sophomore 


Jay Battalion, : : cadet Michael 
pointed out. be AE Cu getting Lee said. “Ev- 

Bushyager involved in the eryone does 
described an- : something for 
other instance COMmunity. My way: of their country, 


where “we had 
a varsity guy 


doing something is to 


whether it be 
voting or get- 


bring in seven serve.” ting involved 
of his [team- in the com- 
mates] one — MicuaeL Lee, munity. My 
day who he SOPHOMORE way of doing 
thought might something is 
be interested to serve.” 


in the program, and it turns out 
six of the seven were.” 

Just as the cadre gave credit to 
the cadets for the recent increase, 
the cadets suggest that the cadre’s 
influence may have contributed 
to the increase in enrollment. 

“There’s been a change in the 
chain of command, with a new 
recruitment officer [Bushyager] 
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Scholarships certainly provide 
incentive for some, but this isn’t 
the only motive: “I can’t say I did 
it for the money. I did it for the 
experience,” senior cadet Sean 
Ashby said. 

The same was true of fresh- 
man cadet John Kelly. “Part of it 
was tuition, but mostly it was be- 
cause I wanted to serve,” he said. 
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Dr. Kagan ex 


By RISHI TRIVEDI 


For the News-Letter 


Professor Richard Kagan has 
earned a reputation among stu- 
dents as an enthusiastic and self- 
labeled “theatrical” professor of 
History and Romance Languages 
in the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences. Since he came to Hop- 
kins in 1972, Kagan has authored 
four books, written and edited 
numerous articles and taught 
as a visiting professor and fac- 
ulty member at eight universities 
around the world. 

The News-Letter talked to Ka- 
gan about his academic journey 
toward becoming a renowned 
Spanish history expert and how 
his experiences as a student have 
influenced his approach to teach- 
ing. 

Kagan’s parents originally mi- 
grated to the United States from 
Russia in 1912. Kagan himself 
was born and raised in northern 
New Jersey. His father, a wire 
manufacturer, urged and expect- 
ed his two sons to grow up and 
take over the family business. 

It was Kagan’s father who, af- 
ter a business trip to Latin Amer- 
ica, Originally suggested he take 
Spanish rather than French or 
German so that he could help his 
business tap the growing Latin 
American market. 

As a result, when Kagan be- 
gan his undergraduate studies at 
Columbia University, he was one 
of the few students who chose to 
study Spanish while pursuing 
his passion for history. 

Kagan credits his interest in 
history, and more specifically art 
history, to his frequent visits to 
museums while studying in New 
York City as well as to the influ- 
ence of his mother, an art con- 
noisseur. For Kagan, museums 


a te 





In “Spain and Its Empire,” Professor Richard Kagan discusses Spanish culture 


were an extracurricular class, a 
place to experience culture and 
“a great place to pick up girls and 
to have great conversations.” 
The market for the new field 
of Spanish history was one of 
the factors that drove Kagan to 
continue his studies. He viewed 
it as “a new frontier of knowl- 
edge.” Kagan was approached by 
intellectuals across the spectrum 
encouraging him to explore the 
new area of Spanish history. 
Convincing his father to sup- 
port his academic pursuits, how- 
ever, was a more difficult task. It 
was not until Kagan’s father at- 
tended a lecture at the National 
Gallery of Art that he realized 
there was a market and commer- 
cial basis for what he was pursu- 
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ains interest in Spain, leaching 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
with senior history major Alessandra Szulc. 


ing. 

In Kagan’s senior year at Co- 
lumbia, he took a senior seminar 
in Spanish history at the sugges- 
tion of his adviser, Dr. Orest Ra- 
num. Ranum then took Kagan’s 
senior thesis paper without 
Kagan’s knowledge and sent it 
to Sir John Elliott at Cambridge 
University. Elliott, impressed by 
Kagan’s potential, offered him 
a position as a graduate history 
student at Cambridge University. 

Kagan was faced with a tough 
choice: pursue his passion at 
Cambridge and leave the United 
States for the first time in his life, 
or remain in the States and begin 
work in his father’s company? 

Kagan looked to the impor- 
tant people in his life for advice, 


Hopkins to offer online degrees to grad students 


By THOMAS DANNER 
For the News-Letter 


Hopkins is adding an online 
certificate in Geographic Infor- 
mation Systems (GIS) to its En- 
vironmental Sciences and Policy 
Program this fall. 

The certificate will enlarge 
current online offerings of mas- 
ter’s degrees in Bioinformatics 
and Environmental Planning 
and Management. It is comprised 
of five courses taken online. 

In recent years, the growth of 
GIS has been staggering, largely 
due to its versatility. According 
to statistics published on the U.S. 


Department of Labor’s Web site, - 


the market is growing at an an- 
nual rate of almost 35 percent, 
while the commercial subsection 
of the market is expanding at a 
rate of 100 percent each year. 

The system can be used to make 
accurate predictions based on 
data, visualize complex problems 
and optimize various processes. 

While the certificate is not a 
degree, students working toward 
a master’s degree in Environ- 
mental Sciences and Policy in the 
classroom can apply the online 
certificate’s courses toward the 
requirements. 

Student-professor interaction 
is facilitated through projects, 
papers and message boards. 

John Boland, chair of the En- 


vironmental Sciences and Policy 
program, said there was no mea- 
surable difference between classes 
offered online and in the class- 
room. 

“We can’t see any difference 
in the test scores. The online stu- 
dents do as well as the classroom 
students do,” Boland said. 

The first class is an introduc- 
tion to GIS. Those with previ- 
ous experience can substitute a 
more advanced class. Four other 
classes, Remote Sensing: Earth 
Observing Systems and Appli- 
cations, Introduction to Spatial 
Analysis with GIS, Advanced 
GIS Modeling and Development 
and Management of GIS Projects, 
cover a broad range of material. 

GIS, though conceptually 
simple, forms the foundation for 
many valuable applications, such 
as acting as a tool that links data 
to geographical locations. GIS is 
used by most federal agencies to 
facilitate transportation, conduct 
environmental research and per- 
form studies on voting behavior. 

Eileen McGurty, Associate 
Chair of the program, believed 
the Hopkins GIS certification 
would be different from other on- 
line courses offered elsewhere. 

“Compared to many GIS pro- 
grams, ours would have a very 
solid, strong academic foundation 
for it. Advanced academic pro- 
grams have been offering online 


courses since 2000,” she said. 

According to Boland, the certif- 
icate is primarily targeted toward 
people already in the workforce. 

“A lot of these people have full 
time jobs; they have families, and 
they have pressures for time. It is 
hard for them to attend the class- 
room course,” Boland said. 

Although the program is of- 
fered online, most of the students 
taking the class will be from the 
Baltimore-Washington area. The 
certificate is only somewhat mar- 
keted to students in other areas. 

“We won't see many students 
from very far away,” Boland said. 

With regards to foreign stu- 
dents, he added, “We'd be happy 
to have them.” 

No prospective students could 
be reached for interviews. Hop- 
kins students on campus had var- 
ied opinions about the certificate. 

“I don’t see any objections 
against it; I mean, it sounds like 
a good idea,” undergraduate Jen- 
nifer Yang said. 

“If we let people get online cer- 
tificates, which are kind of pseu- 
do-degrees, from Johns Hopkins, 
it sullies our name,” freshman 
Justin Porter said. 

The program’s success will re- 
main unknown until the end of 
its first semester, but administra- 
tors remain optimistic, based on 
past successes in online teach- 
ing. 
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one of whom was his uncle, a 
political scientist at University 
of California at Berkeley who 
asked him, “Are you sure you 
want to do history? Are you 
ready to teach in Iowa?” The an- 
swer was “Yes.” Kagan joked, “I 
landed in Indiana, which by my 
geography, is not too far from 
Iowa.” 

Kagan soon discovered a re- 
newed passion, and a new chal- 
lenge, in what had been _ his 
original goal of teaching. While 
working at his first teaching po- 
sition at Indiana University at 
Bloomington, he was faced with 
the difficulty of teaching disin- 
terested students from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. He felt challenged to grab 
their attention and hook them so 
they would learn the material. 

Kagan described his early 
lectures as “theatrical,” admit- 
ting, “They still probably are, but 


| that’s what gets the interest.” 


Although Kagan no longer 
needs to teach larger survey 
courses and has moved from the 
“department store to the bou- 
tique” of classes, he hopes his 
energy and enthusiasm for his 
subject ensure that his students 
learn the material. 

Kagan observed that teach- 
ing history has changed since he 
took history courses at Columbia 
University. “History now encom- 
passes culture and society, not 
just politics,” he said. 

Kagan teaches history and 
writes books to appeal to a great- 
er audience. When he writes 
about museum exhibitions in 
books, he wants whoever picks 
it up, whether it is a historian, a 
child, a mother or a student, to 
enjoy it and immerse him or her- 
self in it. 

Kagan had one last word of 
advice and encouragement for 
Hopkins students, saying, “You 
have a lifetime of learning; It’s 
never too late. If you're interested 
in it, pursue it!” 
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Hopkins Engaged to host 
politicians, register voters 


ConriNuED FROM Pace Al 
parties including Chairman of 
the Maryland Republican Party 
John M. Kane, Congressman John 
Sarbanes (D, Maryland) and Brad 


| Heavner, State Director of the En- 


vironment Maryland Research & 
Policy Center and state director 
of Maryland Public Interest Re- 
search Group (PIRG). 

Video messages from Senator 
Benjamin Cardin (D, Maryland) 
and Baltimore Mayor Sheila Dix- 
on (D) will also be shown during 
the event. Organizers of Hopkins 
Engaged are also trying to con- 
firm if Senator Barbara Mikulski 
(D, Maryland) will speak during 
the event. 

“The event is really going to 


be a synergy of all the political 


student groups on campus,” said 
Dan Teran, sophomore co-chair 
of the Hopkins Engaged plan- 
ning committee. 

“Every group, from the far left 
to the far right, will be represent- 
ed here.” 

Event organizers did not, how- 
ever, invite Students for Life and 
Students for Choice to participate 
in this event until this week. 

Earlier, however, Eva Yopes, 
senior co-chair 
of the Hopkins 
Engaged plan- 
ning commit- 
tee, said, “We 
have spoken 
to both groups 
and have de- 
cided that 
abortion is 
such a hot top- 
ic that it gen- 








We are hoping that 
either campaign could 
send someone, but we 
understand that it’s 
unlikely since Maryland 


is not a battleground 


in place for voter registration, ys. 
ing the National Voter Registra. 
tion Form which allows students 
to register in either Marylanq é 
their home state.” 

JHU Votes plans to recruit yo), 
unteers from the various studen, 
organizations on campus. 

All speakers were contacted in. 
dividually by the event organizers 
Both the Obama and McCain cam. 
paigns have not indicated if they 
will send someone to speak. 

“We are hoping that either 
campaign could send someone, 
but we understand that it’s yp. 
likely since Maryland is not q 
battleground state,” said junio, 
Katie Collins, director of speaker 
relations for Hopkins Engaged, 

Speakers have been askeq 
to address issues such as edy. 
cation, voter registration, Po- 
litical involvement and the 
general importance of youth jp 
politics. They have been askeg 
not to discuss their parties o, 
campaigns. 

Organizers hope the event 
will spur students to become 
mroe politically active. “Our goa] 
is simply to get everyone to regis- 
ter and vote,” Teran said. 

The _ initia- 
tive was able to 
obtain Signifi- 
cant funding, 
through the 
aid of various 
campus orga- 
nizations, jn- 
cluding HOP 
as well as Su- 
san Boswell, 
Dean of Sty- 
dent Life, and 


erally causes 

ae heated state. paula Burger, 
debates, which ——= CATE COLLINS, ree a Un- 
is against the ergraduate 
aaa of this Hopkins ENGAGED DIRECTOR Education and 
event. We Vice Provost. 
yaaa OF SPEAKER RELATIONS Many iden 
courage dis- tions came 
cussion, but not from alumni. 


fighting. This is nothing against 
either cause — [it is] simply us 
trying to maintain the open- 
minded and friendly atmosphere 
of this event.” 

The organizers of Hopkins 
Engaged have also planned for a 
massive voter registration drive 
on campus. The initiative, spear- 
headed by JHU Votes, a non-par- 
tisan voter registration club, will 
attempt to registrer every Hop- 
kins student to vote. 

JHU Votes was originally 
charging 50 cents to cover the 
cost of stamps. “We recently 
discovered that we don’t need 
to do this, so as long as we have 
proper funding, voter registra- 
tion will be completely free for 
students,” Sophie Shulman, 
president of JHU Votes, wrote in 
an e-mail. 

“We plan to have a large area 
devoted to voter registration— 
and separate from the partisan 
tables,” Shulman said. “We'll be 
using the system we already have 
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In that same edition, Kensing Ng should have been credited asa 











Staff Write. 


The event will occur in front 
of Gilman Hall. Various musical 
groups will perform on the steps 
of Gilman, while an open fair 
sponsored by various political 
groups on campus including the 
College Democrats and College 
Republicans, will happen on the 
Upper Quadrangle. 

Administrators have also been 
involved in organizing the event, 
helping to obtain the necessary 
funds. Many have expressed 
high hopes for the event. 

“I think this will be a great 
celebration of political engage- 
ment, an educational as well as a 
fun event for the Hopkins com- 
munity,” Burger said. 

Hopkins Engaged will be- 
gin during the day with perfor- 
mances, including one by rapper 
Wale. 

SGA has reported an addi- 
tional support of $2,000, which 
was recently voted in a closed 
session to cover unanticipated 
background costs for Wale. 
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SGA voted to approve their own bylaws at Tuesday's meeting. 


Freshman elections to 
be held in October 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
it doesn’t outline any stipulations 
for the start-up, so obviously 
there are going to be growing 
pains,” SGA President Prasanna 
Chandrasekhar. 

“The problem is that we’ve 
never started this much from 
scratch before, so when it comes 
to things like how to run a fresh- 
man election, it might seem a 
little disorganized,” he said. 

This will be the first election 
since last spring, when the ex- 
ecutive council elections suffered 
from complications that resulted 
in the disqualification of all nine 
candidates. Some of these candi- 
dates were disqualified because 
they continued to campaign af- 
ter the official voting period had 
commenced, which is explicitly 
against the rules. The CSE facili- 
tated a reelection in the wake of 
the first election, in which many 
of the same candidates ran. 

In light of last spring’s tumul- 
tuous elections, the SGA decided 
to reform CSE protocol by re-cre- 
ating the committee with a new 
constitution and holding off on 
selecting committee members 
until the beginning of this se- 
mester, rather than last spring as 
would have been customary. 

At the SGA meeting on Tues- 
day, Chandrasekhar proposed a 
number of reforms. Most nota- 
bly, he put forward a reform that 
would dissolve the distinction 
between the campaigning period 
and the voting period in student 
elections, thereby allowing can- 
didates to continue to campaign 
until voting is complete. 

The majority of SGA mem- 
bers, however, voted to keep the 
current rules intact. 

“I believe that the system I pro- 
posed would pose a solution to 
the problems we faced last spring, 
but unfortunately, the majority of 
the student government felt that 
these changes wouldn't be effec- 
tive/” Chandrasekhar said. “It’s 
not in my hands to make the final 
decision; It’s only in my hands to 
propose these things.” 

Nick Gilson, sophomore class 
president, was among those who 
voted to uphold the distinction 
between the campaign and vot- 
ing periods. Gilson said that if 
campaigning were made legal 
throughout the voting period, it 
would be likely that some candi- 
dates would manipulate the situ- 
ation. 

“If candidates could campaign 
while students are voting, what's 
to stop someone from walking 


right into your dorm room and. 


convincing you to vote for them, 
saying, ‘It’ll just take 15 seconds, 
without you even knowing their 
background or qualifications?” 
Gilson said. 

The situation that Gilson ex- 
plained is called “dormstorm- 
ing,” and it has been a concern 
for many members of the SGA. 

“The issue is that there is a lot 
of political apathy on this cam- 
pus, and [this proposal] would 
allow for candidates to take ad- 
vantage of uninformed students,” 
Gilson said. 

Those who voted in favor of 
the reform, such as Max Dworin, 
sophomore, feel that dormstorm- 
ing would not actually pose a 


strong threat. ian 
“| think it insults the intelli- 


gence of freshmen to assume that 
they’Il let just anyone walk into 
their dorm room and trick them 
into voting,” Dworin said. 
Dworin said that he voted in 
favor of the reform because when 
he was running for SGA last fall, 


r+, 
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he felt restricted when he was 
suddenly unable to campaign for 
himself. 

“All [of] a sudden I wasn’t 
even allowed to tell anyone I was 
running for office. It felt so coun- 
terproductive, because you do all 
this work to campaign, and then 
when it comes time to actually 
vote, no one remembers who you 
are anymore,” Dworin said. 

According to a member of 
the SGA who wishes to remain 
anonymous, Chandrasekhar’s 


proposal would make it feasible | 
for candidates to practice demo- | 


cratic campaigning without fear 


of being disqualified. : 
“To forbid candidates from 
campaigning on their own 


ground is almost entirely unen- 
forceable—the rules as they stand 
now have been broken by almost 
every candidate I’ve known since 
I've been on council,” the source 
said. “[Chandrasekhar] was try- 
ing to make something legal that 
will inevitably happen anyway.” 

Under the current rules, once 
the official campaign period is 
closed, a candidate could be dis- 
qualified for so much as asking 
for a vote from a friend. 

“The entire spirit of democ- 
racy is crushed when you can’t 
do something like send out an 
e-mail to your fraternity, asking 
them to vote for you,” the source 
said. 
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Hopkins’s political clubs focus on recruitment 


JHU Students for Obama and JHU Students for McCain both focus on grassroots efforts in order to spark interest in campaign 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

“We've been doing phone 
banking, flash advertisements 
and voter registration booths 


| each week,” Ullman said. 


| the 


Both groups are registered 
as part of the national network 
of college students involved in 
presidential campaigns, 
thus giving them the authority 


to host events in the candidates’ 


names. 
Ullman explained that at least 
a dozen students typically show 


| up to volunteer at the JHU Stu- 


dents for McCain phone banking 


| events. At these sessions, vol- 
| unteers call citizens in the sur- 


According to Gilson, the cur-. 


rent protocol is worth upholding 
and would be easier to regulate 
than an election that would allow 
for open campaigning. 

Those who voted to keep the 
current rules intact said that they 
have faith in the CSE to ensure 
that candidates are following the 
rules. 

“From my own experience 
[during the election period], 
you're going to have 15 other 


candidates breathing down your. 


neck waiting for you to make a 
mistake, and they’re going to call 
CSE and complain until you are 
disqualified,” Gilson said. 

“I think that will be fairly easy 
for us to regulate.” 

Kate Jacob, senior member of 
the SGA, said that while she un- 
derstands that not all candidates 
followed these rules last spring, 
she doesn’t think it will continue 
to be a problem. 

“CSE will be hard on the 
people who choose to break the 
rules. They’re pretty straightfor- 
ward about what is to be allowed, 
while the number of problems 
we would have [if we allowed for 
open campaigning] would be as- 
tounding,” Jacob said. 

Dworin said that while he 
understands that the SGA’s late 
start has limited the 
number of reforms 
the body can make 
at this time, he does 
plan on pursuing 
the reform in the 
spring. 

“1 think that once 
we get through all 
this _ bureaucratic 
work, we're going 
to be a strong body, 
but I understand 
that right now it 
would be unfair to 
the freshmen if we 
were to take the 
time to overhaul 
this _ completely,” 
Dworin said. 

Chandrasekhar, 
too, said that this re- 
form will definitely 
be worth pursuing 
in the future. 


RAPHY EDITOR | 


rounding states to talk about the 
candidates. 

Ullman said that this is es- 
pecially important, as many 
citizens can be on the fence or 
apathetic unless they receive a 
direct phone call from some- 


| one who is passionate about the 


| campaign. 








According to junior Jeremy 
Garson, JHU Students for Obama 
Events Coordinator, door-to-door 
campaigning has been of crucial 
importance to the group. 

Members of the group have 
been taking trips into battle- 
ground states such as Virginia 
and Pennsylvania in an attempt 
to try to reach out to voters in 
person. 

“Canvassing — or campaign- 
ing door to door — is a big part of 
our grassroots activity,” Garson 
said. 

Both Ullman and Garson are 
outspoken about why they sup- 
port Obama. 

For Ullman, it is Obama’s ad- 
herence to a clean campaign that 
has won him over. 

“T used to work for the Obama 
field office in Nevada and was 
surprised that Obama's going to 
run this thing cleanly,” Ullman 
said. 

Garson said he became enam- 
ored with Obama after learning 
about the candidate’s fresh ap- 
proach to politics. 

“Obama brings everyone to 
the table and is willing to com- 
promise to get things done,” 
Garson said. 

In the meantime, the 46 mem- 
bers of JHU Students for McCain 
have been focusing their efforts 
primarily on off-campus activity. 

“Many fellow students and I 
are doing volunteer work in cities 
other than Baltimore right now, so 
we've been very busy,” said Evan 
Lazerowitz, the head of Mary- 
land Students for McCain and 
the College Republicans Club, 
both wings of the JHU Students 
for McCain organization. 

Christopher Connelly, the co- 
ordinator of JHU Students for 
McCain and vice-president of the 
College Republicans, has a simi- 
lar schedule. 

“Recently, I’ve been to Vir- 
ginia to help John McCain’s cam- 
paign,” Connelly said. 

Once their volunteer schedules 
are over, Connelly and Lazerow- 
itz plan to set up an aggressive 
recruiting campaign to attract 
more members for JHU Students 
for McCain on campus. They are 
confident in their potential suc- 
CeSsanne 

“We can definitely get 230 
more members for JHU Students 
‘for McCain,” Lazerowitz said. 
“We can definitely match JHU 
Students for Obama.” 

Connelly said he was confi- 
dent about the group's ability 
to schedule upcoming political 
events at Hopkins. 

According to Connelly, there 
have been talks for a debate be- 
tween the College Republicans 
and the College Democrats, a 
wing of the JHU Students for 





Obama. 
When _ the 

election be- 

comes more 


imminent, 
Lazerow- 


itz hopes 
to bring his 
new mem- 


bers for the 
Republicans’ 
“72-hour de- 
ployment” 
period. 

“72-hour 
deployment 
takes place 72 
hours before 
November 
fourth, the 
election day,” 
Lazerowitz 
said. 

“We will 
go to different 
cities in bat- 
tleground states for last-minute 
campaigning.” 

Ultimately, the leaders of Mc- 
Cain student camp expect that 
their recent efforts and activi- 
ties will help to spread McCain’s 
political messages and get him 
elected. 

“It’s about getting the vote, 


contributing to a cause great- 
er than yourself,” Lazerowitz 
said. 

No doubt Lazerowitz and 
Connelly are excited about Mc- 
Cain to the same extent as those 
on the other side are excited 
about Obama. 

Connelly said he is especially 
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The College Republicans’ Wednesday meetings are focusing on supporting McCain's presidential bid. 








interested in McCain’s economic 
plan. 

“T like McCain because he 
is a fiscal conservative. He will 
decrease taxes, balance the bud- 
get and stimulate the economy,” 
Connelly said. 

Lazerowitz said he was at- 
tracted to McCain’s political im- 

age. 
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Jonathan Carpenter, director of the Obama campaign in Baltimore, speaks to the College 


Democrats about a strategy for success in November. 
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“McCain is a maver- 
ick,” Lazerowitz said. 
“There are no ulterior, 
shady motives influenc- 
ing him.” 

Despite differences 
between the two camps, 
both JHU Students for 
McCain and JHU Stu- 
dents for Obama can 
agree on one thing: the 
importance of having 
more college students 
involved in America’s 
political scene. 

“As college students, 
we should participate 
in politics because we 
are the future leaders 
of this country,” Gar- 
son said. “If not now, 


when?” 
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verizon 


INTERNET YOU NEED 
WITHOUT THE PHONE 
LINE YOU DON'T! 


Special Offer for College Students 





Now you can get Verizon High Speed Internet with no landline 
phone service for as low as $26.99 per month (for speeds up to 768 
Kbps) for new orders. Perfect for studying — and socializing. 


e Speeds up to 7.1 Mbps available 

e Student-friendly 9-month contract 

e Pay by credit card 

e Share the cost with roommates with a wireless router 






INTERNET AS 99 | 






LIMITED 






PER MONTH 
FOR 768 KBPS 
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WHY WAIT? | ‘ 
CALL 1.877.809.7657 _—-VISIT verizon.com/college 


$49 HSI early termination fee. Rate increases after first nine months. One- -time charges of up to $55. Add'l charges, taxes and terms apply. 
Service availability and speed vary. Not available on University premises. Offer available in MD, DC, VA and WV thru 9/30/2008. ©2008 Verizon. 8933082708 JHU 
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Now available at: 


quality. variety, convenience. 


Looking for a place to grab a bite to eat and have 
with friends? 


Dy Co) Flam mal — solutio ul 


Hi Hopkins! I’m Rachel Nay 
planner. My job is to make suret ak 
having fun all year long. This semester, 


this semester: live music, sporting events, trivia games, and 
much more! ea 


Do you have a great idea for a Nolan’s event? I’d love to 
at=yc]ananeliam (elebm CM celelma cele (=1n) mele-e-lalrc-lalelam (ele) diay-mcomalel(e 
an event at Nolan’s? | can help you plan the perfect event! 
As a registered student organization, you can even apply 
for a Nolan’s at Nite grant to help fund your event. 


For more information, contact me at rnavarre@jhu.edu 
Hope to see you at Nolan’s! 

Sincerely, 

Rachel Navarre 


Coordinator of Campus Programming 
(410) 516-8595 & 
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New multicultural 
center to open 
on Homewood 
campus in 2010 


The University announced 
plans to open a Multicultural 
Center to increase the influence 
of the Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs. Sociology profes- 
sor Katrina Bell McDonald was 
appointed the associate dean for 
multicultural affairs on Sept. 15. 

Professor McDonald will over- 
see the establishment of the new 
center and the Office of Multicul- 
tural Student Affairs, replacing 
the recently retired office direc- 
tor Rosemary Varner-Gaskins. 

The new Multicultural Center 
will be situated in the Homewood 
Apartments Building starting 
this fall. Its permanent location 
will be 3505 N. Charles St., which 
currently houses the History of 
Science and Technology Depart- 
ment. The department will move 
back to Gilman Hall in the sum- 
mer of 2010 when renovations of 
the building are finished. 

The Multicultural Center will 
house and support Hopkins’s 
many multicultural groups, 
such as the Black Student Union, 
OLE and the Inter-Asian Coun- 
cil, and provide a synergizing 
effect in the University and stu- 
dents’ life. 

The center will also cater to 
a wider variety of multicultural 
services and activities. 

—Young- Hee Kim 


Army ROTC is a 2-4 year college elective where leadership is the curriculum 


News in Brief 


Hopkins spends 
most in nation 
on research and 
development 


Hopkins ranked first in research 
and development (R&D) expendi- 
tures for the 29th year in a row, ac- 
cording to a new National Science 
Foundation (NSF) ranking, spend- 
ing $1.55 billion in science, medical 
and engineering research in the fis- 
cal year 2007. Hopkins ranked first 
in 1979, when the spending by the 
Applied Physics Laboratory was in- 
cluded in the total expenditure. 

Hopkins also ranked first again 
on the NSF's list of federally funded 
research and development with 
$1.3 billion. It remains the only 
university to surpass the $1 billion 
threshold on both lists. The Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco 
ranked second in R&D spending in 
2007 at $842 million. 

Research conducted at the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, School of Medicine, Whit- 
ing School of Engineering, School 
of Nursing and Applied Physics 
Laboratory in 2007 earned $12.8 
million from various licenses, pat- 
ents and discoveries. 

Senior advisor to the presi- 
dent for enterprise development 
at Hopkins, Aris Melissaratos, 
believes that these results were 
due to the University’s consistent 
top ranking in securing research 
grants. 

—Young- Hee Kim 
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Sacramento State 
graduate student 
auctions virginity 
through brothel 


A graduate student of Sac- 
ramento State University an- 
nounced on the Howard Stern 
Radio Show on Sept. 9 that she 
was auctioning off her virginity 
to the highest bidder. 

The auction is taking place 
through the Moonlite Bunny 
Ranch, a brothel located in Ne- 
vada, and the bid has already 
passed $275,000. ; 

Natalie Dylan, whose name 
has been changed to protect her 
real identity, claimed that the idea 
was taken from a Peruvian girl 
who had attempted the same feat. 

Although Dylan went public 
with her unusual proposition, 
she said that she did not expect 
the amount of attention she has 
received from the media. 

Dylan is using this bizarre 
method of raising money to pay 
for her graduate studies in mar- 
triage and family therapy, since 
her father allegedly took out stu- 
dent loans in her name. 

The act will be consummated 
at Moonlite Bunny Ranch. 

Owner Dennis Hof has de- 
fended Dylan’s choice of selling 
her virginity, claiming that it is 
a smart economic decision once 
one looks past the ethical issues. 

Hof will receive 50 percent of 
the the winning bid. 

— Phyllis Zhu 


City Council raises 
parking costs to 
fund hybrid buses 


The Baltimore City Council 
decided to raise the city parking 
tax and use the extra revenue to 
fund hybrid shuttle buses last 
Monday. Taking effect in Decem- 
ber, the tax increase will mean a 
50 cent increase in daily parking 
costs and five- to six-dollar raise 
in monthly parking costs, accord- 
ing to city officials’ estimates. 


The shuttle buses would be free 
to everyone, with pickups every 
10 minutes. The buses will have 
three different lines. The service 
will begin its trips in July 2009. 
The legislation was proposed 
by Mayor Sheila Dixon’s admin- 
istration to tackle increasing con- 
gestion. The legislation was ap- 
proved by various groups such 
as East Baltimore Development 
Inc., Charles Street Development 
Corp., Baltimore Area Conven- 
tion and Visitors Association. Un- 
like the Downtown Area Shuttle 
(DASH), which operated from 
2002 to 2005 based on state funds, 
the new service will be funded 
entirely from the tax increase. 
Nevertheless, garage owners 
and associations representing 
city parking garages doubt the 
success of this venture, believing 
that the tax increase will decrease 
the number of visitors coming 
from outside of Baltimore. 
—Young- Hee Kim 


Harvard student 
releases first 
magazine issue of 
natural nudity 


On Tuesday, Harvard senior 
Matthew Di Pasquale launched 
the first pilot issue of his campus 
nude magazine Diamond online. 

Through his magazine, Di 
Pasquale aimed to promote tol- 
erance and a positive attitude 
regarding sex and nudity. Di 
Pasquale underlined his views 
by stripping for the Diamond 
magazine in broad daylight for a 
local photographer. 

While the magazine’s main goal 
is to encourage openness about the 
concept of nudity, it also contains 
articles on sports, movies, politics 
and student gossip. Di Pasquale is 
still waiting for official recognition 
as a student group. 

Although University officials 
assured Di Pasquale that cen- 
sorship would not be a problem, 
Di Pasquale needed to distin- 
guish the Diamond from Har- 
vard’s other nude magazine, the 
H-Bomb, which takes an artistic 
approach to nudity. 


Di Pasquale believes that 
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Grad student Natalie Dylan auctioned her virginity to pay for graduate studies. 


Diamond differs distinctively 
from the H-Bomb, as it does not 
require nudity to be artistic, but 
instead natural. 

Di Pasquale intends to pub- 
lish the Diamond every week 
online, but this will largely de- 
pend on the number of willing 
models. 


U. of Delaware 
student wins 

free speech suit 
against University 


A student at the University of 
Delaware has successfully sued 
the University, claiming that it 
violated his First Amendment 
rights after suspending him for 
postings on his personal Web 
site, which had been run on 
UDel's server. 

The result comes a year after 
the student, Maciej} Murakowsk, 
filed his suit. 

The court reached the conclu- 
sion on Sept. 4 that institutions 
of higher learning may choose to 
restrict speech in certain cases to 
protect the educational environ- 
ment and its students’ well-be- 
ing. 

The court also found that in this 
case, the University had presented 
enough evidence to show that Mu- 
rakowsk’s postings created enough 
of a disruption that it needed First 
Amendment restriction. 


Murakowski had been sus- 
pended from class and banned 
from campus because of his Web 
postings in May of 2007. The 
University alleged that he had 
violated its “Responsible Com- 
puting and Use of University 
Computing Resources” policy, 
as well as the “Distruptive Con- 
duct” policy. 

Court records show that in 
June 2005, Murakowski had cre- 
ated a personal Web site which 
included controversial postings 
and satirical essays with titles 
like “How to Skin a Cat.” 

There was also an article en- 
titled “The Sociopath,” the con- 
tent of which referred to a man 
giving a woman a hot bath and 
massage, only to then set her on 
fire. 

Murakowski was suspended 
after three compliants were filed 
about his Web site. 

He then sued UDel in August 
of 2007 and sought reinstatement, 
credit for the classes he would 
miss and punitive damages. 

He had been charged with 
failure of comply after the Uni- 
versity found out that he had 
used his access card twice to gain 
entrance to residence halls. 

The court’s final ruling this 
month stated that the University 
of Delaware had been wrong to 
suspend Murakowski for his Web 
site, but was justified in the sus- 
pension for re-entering the resi- 
dence hall without permission. 

Murakowski was awarded a 
total of around $10 in nominal 
damages. 

— Heather Barbakoff 


. Register and you're on your way to becoming an Officer, a leader of the US. Army. 
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GET AN EDGE ON YOUR PEERS BY DEVELOPING YOUR LEADERSHIP SKILLS. BECOME PART OF A COHESIVE GROUP. 
To learn more about ROTC scholarship opportunities that pay full tuition and provide monthly stipends, 
contact Major Jeremy Bushyager at 410-516-4685 or jeremy.bushyager@us.army. mil. 
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COURTESY OF CATE WHITE 


Chocolatea, a cozy café on Canterbury, is known for its expensive, delectable drinks. 


Treat your tastebuds to 


am a confessed choco- 

holic — always have and 

always will be. For this 

reason, | was instantly 

intrigued by Chocolatea, 
an eclectic café that calls itself “a 
world out of this world.” What’s 
truly unique about Chocolatea is 
how it takes two unlikely flavors, 
chocolate and tea, and makes 
them taste so effortlessly good 
together. This seemingly tradi- 
tional café with an unexpected 
Asian flair is tucked away in the 
back of the Ambassador apart- 
ment building near the better- 
known One World Café. 

Don’t underestimate the café’s 
understated appearance — as 
soon as you enter, Chocolatea has 
the feel of a sophisticated café 
with lots to offer. The tasteful 
furnishings include numerous 
comfy couches that just com- 
mand you to sit 
down and enjoy 
a cup of tea. The 
walls are painted 
light blue and 
are loaded with 
bright, color- 
ful paintings. The atmosphere is 
pleasant and relaxed, the light- 
ing is not overly intense nor is 
the background music too loud, 
making it quiet enough to study. 
The clientele consists of mostly 
locals and college students, and 
attracts friends or anyone look- 
ing for a comfortable place to 
read or study. 

The café has an excellent selec- 
tion of beverages, hot and cold, 

~ ranging from teas to coffee and 
coffee-inspired drinks. All teas 
are brewed with loose tea leaves, 
" ensuring freshness. The tea menu 
is extensive, including flavors 
from orange to green teas. My 
favorite is the dragon well green 
tea, though it is somewhat pricey 
at nearly $5 for a small cup. The 
coco-latte, what the café calls “the 
perfect cup of hot 
chocolate,” _ lives 


La 
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able to finish without feeling sick 


to my stomach. Chocolatea, the | 


café’s signature drink, is similar 
to an iced mocha and a refresh- 


ing treat, though slightly over- | 


priced at $4. And it comes served 

in a large glass mug with a straw, 

rather than a paper to-go cup. 
The café also offers lunch ey- 


ery day, breakfast on the week | 


ends and Asian tapas Thursday 
through Sunday. Lunch fare at 
Chocolatea consists of mostly 
gourmet sandwiches, wraps and 
paninis. Try the three-cheese 
panini, a twist on a traditional 


favorite, the grilled cheese. The | 


flavorful basil, tomatoes and 
melted mozzarella are a winning 


combination that more than sat- | 
isfies my taste buds. The salmon | 


avocado wrap and the chicken 
curry wrap are also sure-fire 
bets. Breakfast items are straight- 
forward but 
appetizing, 
ranging from 
waffles to om- 
elets to French 
toast. 

I was pleas- 
antly surprised to discover an 
Asian tapas menu offering small 
portions of tako su (octopus) and 
lollipop lamb with rosemary and 
mint jelly. I also noticed that the 
café sells Asian food products 
such as Pocky Sticks, chocolate 
covered pretzels, and Ramune 
Japanese soda — all rare finds 
worth checking out. There is 
also an entire section of the café 
devoted to quality Swiss choco- 
late truffles — heaven! 

Food and beverages at Choco- 
latea are not outrageously priced, 
but probably not ideal for the av- 
erage college student’s budget. 
Still, as long as you don’t form 
a daily attachment to this place 
(it has been known to happen!), 
Chocolatea is well worth the oc- 
casional expense. 





_ up to its name. I 
‘recommend the 


| 
| CHOCOLATEA | 





'™ peppermint candy, 
a combination of 
dark chocolate and 
peppermint. Rich- 
er and more fill- 
ing is the peanut 
butter cup, which 
I have never been 


In the battle 


or anyone who fre- 
quents — or occa- 
sionally visits — a 
workout room or 
Ht gym, the conflict 
‘| over whether to use the ellipti- 
‘| cal trainer or the treadmill may 
‘| be a familiar one. These two 
‘| popular machines promise the 
‘' user heart-pounding, fat-burn- 
.. ing, muscle-building exercise in 
'! an ideal, controlled setting, but 
‘! can they really deliver? When it 
‘= comes down to it, which machine 
| provides the best burn? 
‘= Experts have long debated 
=the benefits of the elliptical ver- 
sus those of the treadmill. Most 
maintain that ellipticals allow 
for the least bodily damaging 
_ workout since the machine is 
“extremely low-impact on joints 
like knees and ankles, which are 
often injured by intense outdoor 
= runs or even high-speed tread- 
‘3 mil] workouts. aye 
‘Ray Hudson of Elliptical Train- 
‘| ers Review claims that the low- 
‘| impact nature of the elliptical 
‘| actually allows the user to burn 
‘| more calories with less exertion 
‘| thana treadmill does, especially 
‘| when the lower-body workout 
| is combined with the machine's 
unique moveable arms function. 
This lets the user benefit from 





' 
; 


Sun - 9 a.m. to 





Location: 3811 Canterbury Road 
Cost: Moderate 


For Carry-out: (410) 366-0095 
Hours: Mon - Wed 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Thurs - Fri 8 a.m to 9 p.m. 

Sat - 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


p.m. 


of elliptical vs. 


a more intense workout while 
putting out seemingly less effort 
than he or she would have on a 
treadmill. It sounds like the ulti- 
mate piece of equipment, right? 

But not everyone agrees that 
the elliptical is the miracle ma- 
chine we’ve been waiting for. 
Some fitness gurus assert that 
treadmills are actually the win- 
ner of this intra-gym rivalry. 

Expert Richard Weil claims 
that since the machine’s heavy 
impact requires the user to pro- 
pel his or her body through the 
air, this addi- 
tional exertion 
adds __ substan- 
tially to the cal- 
orie burn. 

In addition, — 
experts warn users not to pay 
too much attention to the calorie 
count on the elliptical — or on 
any machine, really — since the 
results are generally inaccurate 
due to fluctuating factors like 
weight and vigor of exercise. 

It is particularly difficult to 
gauge the intensity of an ellipti- 
cal workout; While a treadmill 
runner runs at a regular miles- 
per-hour speed maintained by 
the machine, elliptical users are 
almost entirely responsible for 
how fast they are going. 





| didn’t 
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alk of Shame, 
Stride of 
Pride, call 
it what you 
may, the ma- 
jority of us have done it. Whether 


| it was in the morning light or 


just before the break of dawn, we 
have seen those knowing looks 
and smirks of amusement. 

This is why I hereby declare 
that we females should never get 
dressed up for parties. Better yet, 
we should just wear pajamas to 


| all parties. 


The next morning, trekking 
across campus or strolling down 
Charles Street in your strappy 
heels and an inexcusably short 


| skirt is never a dead giveaway 


Chocolatea, a hidden gem 


of what you were up to the night 
prior. Sure some part of your 
brain begs that some people will 
assume, Hey, maybe she was in 
the mood to get dressed up today 
or maybe that’s what she always 
does. 

But as they con- Af. 
tinue to stare, they dl 
may also begin to 
wonder why you 
bother to 
brush your hair or 
how the heck your makeup got 


Guest 


| smudged so soon. 


You may have been able to 
get away with a T-shirt to make 
it seem less obvious if you were 
lucky. But honestly, a T-shirt 
that’s too big coupled with 
strappy heels never quite covers 
for you. 

And god forbid you walk too 
close to someone, allowing them 
to smell the splendorous phero- 
mones that result from a sweaty 
row house basement and sleep- 
ing way too close to someone 
who deceived your inebriated 
eyesight into making you think 
that he was hot. 


ry Clarke 
Column 
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By the way, for all you de- 
ceivers, your pretense becomes 
painfully obvious in the mi- 
graine-initiating sunlight as we 
try to sneak away as slickly as 
possible. 

But our swift escape is often 
slowed by the clothing hunt that 
ensues — when we slip our des- 
perately-spotted skirt on with a 
new-found modesty followed by 
retrieving everything but per- 
haps the almighty panties. 

When we do find them, we 
contemplate whether it is still 
sanitary to put them back on 
after they spent the night inside 
out on the dirty floor covered in 
questionable stains and smudg- 
es, 

After choosing between going 
commando and risking a vene- 
real disease or infection of sorts, 
we creep out of the disheveled 
mess to a hallway that looks only 
vaguely familiar. 

However, my 
favorite form of 
departure is not 
the morning sneak 
but rather when 
your night time 
escort walks you 
back home at the quiet hours of 
five, maybe six, in the morning 
after all the intoxicated wander- 
ers have slipped into a drunken 
slumber. He walks you to the se- 
curity desk where you see the se- 
curity guard giving you a look. 

Male security guards tend to 
look at you with a “way to go!” 
expression, while female secu- 
rity guards simply glare you 
down as if you are the Whore of 
Babylon. 

And please be warned that 
from this day forth until the end 
of the school year, they will for- 
ever give you that knowing look 
as you look down at your feet 





s Fear the Walk of Shame? Wear pajamas 
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and scurry past as quickly as 
possible. 

Therefore, the simple solu- 
tion for such social sullying is 
to make every party a pajama 
party. 

The people you pass in the 
morning will simply think that 
you were too lazy to get dressed 


~ ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


after a mellow night of sleeping 
by yourself in your own bed... 
in your pajamas. The security 
guard will have no choice but 
to think you must have just 
gone out for a midnight snack or 
moonlit stroll. 

Fraternities, please make a 
note. 





How haute couture survives in a troubling economy 


nce again we find 
ourselves back on 
this campus we 
call Hopkins. Yet 
this time around 
something feels different. 

Maybe it’s the mounting glob- 
al food crisis or the large-scale 
civil and international wars alike 
raging across every continent. 
Or quite possibly it’s the fact that 
oil costs hit around $130 a barrel. 
Indeed the kingdom of heaven 
runs on righteousness, but the 
kingdom of Earth runs on oil. 

Everything from bicycle sales 
to airplane tickets have been af- 
fected. Even the sale of the elec- 
tric two-wheeler Segways has 
risen by more than 50 percent 
since last year, all because of the 
price of oil. 

And of course you've probably 
guessed by now that as this col- 
umn’s focus is haute couture, oil 
has affected the world of fashion 
as well. 

You certainly do not need to be 
an economics major to realize that 
more money for gas results in less 
money for luxury goods, like that 


pair of jeans you've been eyeing 
or those Greek-Olympian sandals 
that were all the craze this sum- 
mer. Well, it’s not surprising that 
design houses and retail stores 
are having trouble reeling in their 
customers because of this change 
in spending habits. Just driving to 
the mall will probably run you a 
couple of dollars. And while this 
may be bad news 
for most stores, a 
few stand alone 
to profit from the 
imminent reces- 
sion. 

Swedish powerhouse H&M 
has a long history of providing 
fashionable European-inspired 
clothing for a fraction of the price 
you'd find elsewhere while still 
maintaining a relatively high 
quality. 

It appears that H&M has also 
been keeping an eye on the tick- 
ertape, for they have recently 
added a luxury clothing section 
to their stores. Racks are be- 
ing lined with silk sweaters and 
slim-fit suits, all of high quality 
but cheaper than you would find 
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viavash Raigani 
Guest Column 


anywhere else. This will certainly 
expand the breadth of their clien- 
tele and increase their profits. 

H&M has managed to do what 
no other store has done before. 
While bringing in truck-loads of 
fresh, new and stylish clothing 
every season and selling them 
at bargain prices, the brand has 
basically taken monopoly of the 
ready-to-wear 
market in the 
new era where 
alcohol, the col- 
lege student's 
fuel, is cheaper 
than gas. 

Now this is all fine and dandy 
for us college students because 
we have a failsafe, inexpensive 
option to depend on. 

But the keen ones among you 
are thinking, “But what about 
haute couture?” Who stands to 
gain in the world of immacu- 
lately designed hand-made-to- 
measure world of high fashion? 
With oil prices so high and the 
economy so low, can people still 
afford the costumes of the cou- 
ture runways? 


treadmill, which machine really delivers? 


As a regular long-distance 
runner who has been forced 
to spend brutal winters and 
humid summers working out 
indoors, I have had a lot of ex- 
perience with both pieces of 
equipment. 

‘A few years ago, the elliptical 
was my machine of choice; It was 
low-impact, a quick workout, 
and I could use it while watching 
House on Tuesday nights without 
feeling nauseated (a multi-task I 
could not accomplish on a tread- 
mill). 

However, 
while I kept 
the resistance 
on the ma- 
chine high so 
I could feel the 
burn, I tended to slog through 
the workout, making my ellip- 
tical experiences not nearly as 
satisfying as outdoor runs. 

Additionally, I never felt 
that post-workout endorphin- 
euphoria that I usually crave 
when exercising, which only 
added to my frustration with 
the machine. 

Iswitched to the treadmill last 
summer, and while I still spent a 
good 30 percent of my workout 
time daring the digital clock in 
the corner to count down the 


seconds faster, 
I ended up en- 
joying both the 
actual workout 
and its afteref- 
fects much more 
than I had on 
the elliptical. 

Most impor- 
tantly, the tread- 
mill kept me 
in better run- 
ning shape than 
the elliptical, 
thereby = mak- 
ing it that much 
easier to return 
to my outdoor 
runs when the 
weather got better. 

I do go back to the elliptical 
from time to time to take the 
pressure off my joints, since my 
knees and ankles are a bit dam- 
aged from the heavy impacts of 
my regular runs. This also pro- 
vides a nice change of pace and 
doesn’t leave me with guilty 
feelings of neglect toward the 
once-beloved elliptical. : 

In the end, the best way to 


decide which machine provides — 


the ultimate workout for you is 
to try them both out: 

I have had friends tell me that 
they would never exercise if it 


ts g x age 
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Ellipticals reduce joint stress but give less euphoric workouts. 





were not for the elliptical, since 
they deem the treadmill too in- 
tense and too boring to become a 
staple in their lives. 

Others stick to the treadmill 
religiously, believing that the 
calorie burn is more significant 
and the workout more satisfying. 
Some even alternate between the 
two machines in order to avoid 
becoming bored by a regular 
routine. — 

Find something that you like 
and stick with it; the more you 


Enter John Galliano. 

Born on the little island of Gi- 
braltar, Juan Carlos Antonio Gal- 
liano-Guillen moved to London 
and graduated with a degree in 
fashion design from St. Martin’s 
School of Arts in 1984. Soon after, 
he started his eponymous label 
and was named British Designer 
of the Year in 1987. Leaving for 
Paris at the age of 30, Galliano 
quickly rose in the standings with 
exhilarating shows and fashions. 

In 1995, he was chosen to 
head Givenchy and became the 
first Brit to lead a French cou- 
ture house. Within two years 
he moved to Christian Dior and 
began a long journey of talented 
designing and craftsmanship. He 
was named British Designer of 
the Year three more times in the 
‘90s and continues his work at 
Dior presently. 

Galliano’s couture designs 
gained fame for being fashion- 
ably outrageous. He put out in- 
credibly detailed and volumi- 
nous clothing, pieces that were 
beautiful to look at but impos- 
sible to wear off the runway. And 
so this trend continued for years 
and years with other designers 
following suit. 

That is until this past June 30, 
when Galliano revealed his Fall 
2008 Couture lineup. He called 
his collection “fresh couture 
— restrained and refined.” It was 
a call back to more classic times, 
when couture was both tasteful 
and wearable. 

Perhaps conservative times 
call for conservative clothing. 
Galliano’s show signaled an end 
to overblown clothing and ush- 
ered in an era of conventional- 
ity. It’s no surprise that former 
supermodel-turned-first lady of 
France, Carla Bruni-Sarkozy, has 
chosen to dress in Dior when she 
meets international delegates 
and attends state functions. 

Designers have chosen to ac- 
cept the growing economic prob- 
lems and soaring oil prices and 
meet them with conservative 
chic. Other couture houses in- 
cluding Valentino and Jean Paul 
Gaultier have toned down the ex- 
travagance as well, perhaps sig- 
naling that showing off luxury 
and wealth in times like these is 
tactless. 

This trend is an interesting 
one to follow throughout the 
next decade or until we sort out 
our problems. Galliano and oth- 
ers have shown us once again 
that subtlety, quiet confidence, 





enjoy your exercise machine, the 
more you'll benefit from your 
workout. 


humility and conservative good 
taste will eventually trump gau- 
dy extravagance. 


\ 
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More of the same from the SGA 


Last year, Student Council wrote a new 
constitution and renamed itself the Student 
Government Association (SGA) with the 
promise of a new beginning without the bu- 
reaucratic infighting and corruption that had 
come to define the Council. They said they 
were fed up with the useless bureaucracy 
of the old system that caused them to spin 
their wheels whenever they wanted to get 
something done. Student government was 
to become something relevant — or so they 
promised. 

But here we are, at the start of a new year, 
seeing the same problems we have always 
seen. Effectively, the SGA did not exist until 
Tuesday night’s meeting, as the new consti- 
tution’s bylaws had yet passed. Without by- 
laws, there were no committees, which are 
the structural centerpiece that gives the SGA 
their nominal authority and influence. It was 
not until this past Tuesday night, after pass- 
ing their bylaws, that they finally formed the 
committees. 

According to the Constitution, freshmen 
class elections would not occur for another 
five weeks. The SGA at least recognizes that 
this is unacceptable as it would result in an 
only partially functioning student govern- 
ment for the first two months of this year. 

Consequently, the SGA has established 
an ad-hoc committee to run the election. 
The ad-hoc committee was established in- 
stead of the regular committee because the 
new Constitution provides for such a loop- 
hole. For a body that is merely months old, 
the SGA already has many of its faithful ad- 
herents characteristically unwilling to forgo 
any of its sacred rules for the sake of real 
progress. 

The only problem is that this committee 
will be composed of many of last year’s elec- 
tion committee members who have already 
proved their ineptitude. 


The Committee for Student Elections (CSE) 
is broken. In last year’s executive elections, 
every single candidate was disqualified for 
breaking rules, from failing to turn in their 
campaign finance report on time to cam- 
paigning during the election period. After 
a painful appeals process, the disqualifica- 
tions were upheld and CSE ran a second elec- 
tion. That time around, no one was disquali- 
fied. But because of the time delay, the losers 
couldn't drop down to run in class elections 
like they should be able to do. The SGA’s de- 
cision to have some of the same people run 
this year’s freshmen election is, at the very 
least, perplexing. 

There are those, however, on the SGA who 
recognize that there are fundamental prob- 
lems with the election system on campus. 
But when the new system was presented to 
the SGA on Tuesday, a majority of members 
shot down the only genuinely significant 
change from last year, which would be to al- 
low candidates to campaign during the elec- 
tion period. 

The rule that disallows campaigning dur- 
ing the election period extends to simple 
statements like “vote for me,” “will you please 
vote for me” and “I would really appreciate it 
if you would consider voting for me.” 

At least two candidates were disqualified 
for these harmless statements during last 
year’s election. Campaigning throughout 
the duration of an election is beneficial for 
the system as a whole. On such an apathetic 
campus, election-day campaigning will ide- 
ally raise awareness — and therefore partici- 
pation. 

It is hard to not be cynical at some Mem- 
ber’s condemnations of the ensuing bureau- 
cracy. The SGA seems to be on the path to- 
wards a repeat of last year’s obsession with 
internal “reform.” So far, the new SGA sure 
looks a lot like the old Student Council. 





Unhelpful 


We support the University’s proposal to 
consider discontinuing first semester covered 
grades for freshmen. The first semester pass/ 
fail grading currently in place at Hopkins 
was intended as a means to aid students in 
adjusting to the competitive academic envi- 
ronment of college. However, rather than al- 
lowing students to develop new study habits, 
covered grades largely encourage students to 
put in only the minimal effort necessary to 
pass. In some ways, covered grades extend 
high school by one more semester. 

As it is designed, the system creates a mis- 
leading impression of the time commitment 
and study ethic required to do well in courses 
at Hopkins, particularly in classes that have 
curved grades. While one may argue that the 
first semester at Hopkins allows freshmen to 
explore activities outside of academics, dis- 
cover the surrounding community and meet 
new friends, it seems unlikely that grades 
would significantly impede these pursuits 
over the course of the entire year. On the 
contrary, normal grading in the first semes- 
ter would push students to balance campus 
and community involvement and interper- 
sonal relationships with academics. Covered 


assistance 


grades in the first semester only serve to 
postpone the inevitable wake-up call of col- 
lege in the spring. 

Most of Hopkins’s peer institutions, suchas 
Duke, University of Chicago, Penn and Cor- 
nell, are comparable in competitiveness and 
academic demands but do not cover grades 
in the first semester. Clearly students at 
these universities must also adjust to college 
life but learn to plan around their academ- 
ics. The pass/fail option, however, is widely 
used and an important opportunity that per- 
mits students to elect courses from unfamil- 
iar and challenging disciplines. Rather than 
having covered grades for the first semester, 
the University should continue advising stu- 
dents to register for manageable courseloads 
when they arrive at Hopkins. 

In this way, students can still utilize the 
pass/fail option for certain courses but adjust 
early to the demands of being a college stu- 
dent. Discouraging students from overload- 
ing on their coursework and encouraging 
them to explore introductory courses in a va- 
riety of subjects should be sufficient to pre- 
vent freshmen from becoming overwhelmed 
in their first semester. 





Engaged falls 


The ambitious Hopkins Engaged initia- 
tive, originally billed as the largest political 
gathering on any American college campus, 
has been unsuccessful in attracting high-pro- 
file political figures and a significant number 
of attendees. Though initially well received 
by administrators like Dean Paula Burger, 
the project was plagued with financial chal- 
lenges and unrealistic aims since its concep- 
tion. Additionally, the fact that Maryland is 

not a “battleground” state seems to indicate 
that the group's goals were unrealistic to be- 
gin with. 
' The goal of encouraging politicians, com- 
munity members and Hopkins students into 
active dialogue about the political issues fac- 
ing our society is important. The concept of 
engaging people rather than remaining pas- 
sive in the face of civic apathy towards poli- 
tics is a tried and proven method of doing 
this. Political engagement can only be ac- 
complished with campaigns promoting ac- 





short of goals 


tivism, education and political involvement 
on campus. But organizing an event such as 
this is a complex task that requires intensive 
planning. It also necessitates framing fund- 
raising activities around realistic and attain- 
able goals. 

By making better use of Hopkins affiliates, 
event organizers may have been successful in 
drawing outspoken and well-known politi- 
cians to campus. Instead, the hype surround- 
ing this year’s Engaged event has been lack- 
luster so far. The group has been much less 
successful in attracting prominent speakers 
than other speaker series on campus, such 
as the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
and the Foreign Affairs Symposium. These 
events can largely attribute their success to 
thorough and effective planning, fundrais- 
ing and marketing. We still hope that Hop- 
kins Engaged will effectively energize the 
student body; but we are skeptical that the 
group’s goals will be realized. 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and cannot be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


letters printed. 
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Biased media sways undecided voters 


By LOGAN QUINN 


After watching two weeks of com- 
pletely “non-biased” and “fair” cover- 


age from The Place for Politics, I have de- 


cided that I will henceforth use only one 


source for election coverage: MSNBC 
— the only true place where one can get 
balanced media coverage. It used to be 
that I could only count on Fox News for 
straight talk but not any more. MSNBC is 
staking its claim as the only news station 
that can adequately present the news in 
a fair, balanced way. 

It began with an awe-i nspiring Dem- 
ocratic National Convention where the 
skies parted, the sun shone down on 
the chosen one, and history knelt to pay 
homage before the Styrofoam temple of 
Obama. Forget that “lack of experience” 
factor and that many of his supporters 
cannot name a single piece of “major” 
legislation he has sponsored. The Mes- 
siah had come at last! 

Now, I can’t speak for any other view- 
ers, but I was left speechless by what 
had to be the most marvelous political 
spectacle since George Washington gave 
his inaugural address. And I know this 
to be factual because MSNBC and Keith 
Olbermann told me so. As I sat down 
the following week naively expecting 
the outpour of affection for patriotism 
and America to continue, I was horri- 
fied by what occurred. My completely 
non-biased, fair media coverage had 
vanished. Protesters were given camera 
time during every key address, cameras 
broke away during potentially touching 
family and patriotic moments that might 
have endeared the Republican Party to 
American voters, and Keith Olbermann 
eagerly awaited the end of every speech, 
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to make sure the speaker did not make 
any statements incongruous with his 
own ideological criterion for Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

As a registered Independent I’m go- 
ing to vote for Obama in the fall. How- 
ever, that doesn’t mean I devalue the 
importance of fair representation and 
the need to afford voters the opportu- 
nity to decide for themselves, without 
having their views tainted by propa- 
ganda. Somehow, 25 percent of the 
American public still believes Barack 
Obama is Muslim. This sort of biased 
media coverage is becoming ever more 
problematic in American elections, as 
swing voters tend to determine the out- 

, come of such divisive elections. 
| And even when little Piper sat inno- 
cently licking her hand and trying to mat 
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down her little brother Trig’s hair with 
her own spit, it didn’t eschew as much 
adoration as when the youngest Obama 
asked her father where he was and 
closed the opening night’s proceedings 
with “I love you Daddy”. They should 
have told Piper that when she was done 
with her little brother she should move 
on to Chris Matthews. 

It’s not as if anyone can get away from 
the candidates. Unless there is a hur- 
ricane within five days of ravaging the 
southern coast, 58 minutes of an hour- 
long news program is dedicated to the 
campaign trail. Apparently, we are no 
longer literally waging a war. Instead, 
Irag is merely a theoretical fight that al- 
lows candidates to debate whether or 
not we should be at war. The economy 
is not actually faltering, the discussion 


of the economy is just another opportu- 
nity for the candidates to deliver a sound 
byte. Instead of reporting the news, the 
media is content to report about people 
responding to the news, or rather how 
those individuals (especially if he or she 
is a Republican) are wrong. Network 
news is becoming more like Entertain- 
ment Tonight, with all its celebrity gossip | 
rather than the hard-hitting, straight- | 
talking equalizer that brought down 
McCarthy and challenged Nixon. The 
result of this “watering-down” of news 
coverage makes elections not about dis- 
cussions of the issues and policy, but 
about who doesn’t screw up more in an 
election “year” that is growing ever lon- 
ger (Barack Obama has been running for 
President ever since he delivered that 
keynote address back in 2004). 

MSNBC has since fired Keith Ol- 
bermann and Chris Matthews from 
their respective anchor positions citing 
months of biased coverage however, the 
problem persists. The bias does not dis- 
sipate by firing two anchors. Television 
news remains the primary source of 
news for over 39 percent of the Ameri- 
can public, and more people still use 
network television as their sole source 
for streaming media, forsaking the in- | 
ternet or other options in lieu of the 
ease of watching television. 

We can never completely eliminate 
bias in media coverage or reporting; 
people are inherently biased, as each in- 
dividual has opinions and the freedom 
to express those opinions in accordance 
with Constitutional law. Still, is it too 
much to expect that while they will not 
always be in favor of a particular plat- 
form, or party, or candidate, the media 
could at least let the voters decide for 
themselves how they will vote, especial- 
ly in a year such as this where indepen- 
dent and largely undecided voters will 
once again determine the election? 





McCain can take lessons from The Wire 


By OLEG SHIK 


In a recent interview with Entertain- 
ment Weekly, John McCain listed his fa- 
vorite shows on television: Seinfeld, Curb 
Your Enthusiasm and Dexter. “And | like 
The Wire a lot, too. That’s a great show,” 
he added. 

I’m impressed. At 72 years, the Re- 
publican nominee's top picks easily re- 
semble those of a 20-something. Consid- 
ering my own grandparents’ loyalty to 
CBS programming, I find this astound- 
ing. It’s interesting that an edgy network 
like HBO, as opposed to the milder CBS 
or ABC, is McCain’s network of choice. 
While you think he'd be sitting at home 
watching repeats of Touched by an An- 
gel, McCain turns to Dexter, an intense 
crime-drama about a blood-splatter ana- 
lyst by day, serial killer by night. When 
you think he'd be enjoying a marathon 
of Law and Order, he’s actually watch- 
ing The Wire, a masterful drama, which 
(ironically) analyzes the immorality, 
neglect and corruption of the political 
process. 

So good for him. And I’m glad, con- 
trary to my previous belief, that he’s not 
entirely out of touch with the younger 
generation of voters that I belong to, 
and I’m enthused to have a president 
who enjoys art forms more sophisticat- 


ed than the Blue Collar Comedy Tour. 

Indeed, Mr. McCain likes The Wire a 
lot. 

But what exactly does he like about 
it? Sure, on a somewhat shallow level, 
the show is entertaining. It’s smart, fast- 
paced and at times gut-wrenching. But 
I don’t think he would watch it solely 
for its entertainment value. I think that 
while watching the show, he really feels 
for the struggling drug-addict, Bubbles. 
And I think he finds Omar, the homo- 
sexual Robin Hood of Baltimore, fasci- 
nating. And I absolutely believe that he 
admonishes the type of politics depicted 
throughout the last few seasons of the 
show. 

But even though I’m convinced that 
McCain sees The Wire as more than a 
form of entertainment, I’m left puzzled 
by his political philosophy and how 
starkly different it is from the message 
The Wire attempts to set forth. 

When asked by Pastor Rick Warren to 
draw a boundary defining the earnings 
of the middle class, McCain estimated 
anyone making under $5 million. Dur- 
ing the same forum, he defended his 
proposal to extend the Bush tax cuts to 
the wealthiest of America by telling War- 
ren, “I just want everyone to be rich.” But 
does he really think that this goal is at- 
tainable? 


Try selling “I want everyone to be 
rich” to Detective McNulty, a protago- 
nist on The’ Wire, and a hot-head within 
the Baltimore Police Department. Would 
he really want to give millions of dol- 
lars in tax cuts to the small wealthiest 
percentage of Americans or would he 
want the government to use that money 
to invest in his police department, or es- 
tablish more day-care programs for his 
kids? Or maybe fix the roads he drives 
on everyday? Would McNulty want to 
risk losing his Social Security because of 
an agenda to privatize? 

I've heard McCain’s stump speech 
and I get his message. He’s a maver- 
ick. He disagreed with the administra- 
tion on issues like immigration, pub- 
lic financing, stem-cell research and 
torture. But what about the primary 
concern on the minds of the voters: the 
economy? The fact that he derided the 
administration for refusing to admit 
that the act of water-boarding is tor- 
ture is admirable. 

But why hasn’t he shunned this ad- 
ministration’s reckless economic phi- 
losophy of cutting taxes:and increasing 
spending? Why hasn’t McCain slammed 
this administration over the fact that 
Iraq has an $80-billion surplus (mostly 
from oil revenue) while Americans are 
stuck paying gas at close to four dollars 


| 


a gallon? Why is McCain championing 
the popular, “drill baby drill” mantra 
that misleads the American people into 
thinking that the drilling would cause 
fast relief at the pump? 

By staunchly supporting President 
Bush’s foreign policy and the fundamen- 
tals of his domestic agenda, which are 
the two issues that matter the most to 
voters, McCain fails to convince me that 
as President he could go against the yes- 
men of his party and seriously weigh 
a stable pull-out of troops from Iraq or 
even a moderate tax increase in order to 
give our government and our economy 
a boost. 

His negative advertisements, espe- 
cially the most recent one attacking 
Barack Obama on his stance regarding 
sex education in public schools, have 
turned me away from framing him as a 
maverick, and more as a traditional poli- 
tician. 

This type of politics certainly reminds 
me of the stints that crooked Baltimore 
politicians pulled on The Wire, and I’m 
sure McCain would detest these tactics 
after watching the show. But when it 
comes to his campaign, The Wire seems 
all but forgotten. 


Oleg Shik is a senior political science major 
from Syracuse, N.Y. 





U.S. should follow Europeans on legal drinking age 


By PRATEIK DALMIA 


Can you think of a country in which 
80 percent of its citizens have commit- 
ted a misdemeanor by the time they 
are in the 12th grade? If you thought of 
the United States, you are right!.Before 
graduating from high school, 80 per- 
cent of Americans have drunk alcohol 
and 62.3 percent have been inebriated 
according to teenhelp.com. 

Setting the legal drinking age at 

21, the highest in the world, has made 
criminals out of an overwhelming ma- 
jority. So what's the solution? Stricter 
enforcement of the law until people fi- 
nally give in? This is the failing method 
the government has resorted to for the 
past two decades, and it is time for a 
new approach. It is time we caught up 
with the rest of the world and revised 
our failing alcohol policies. 

So why is the U.S. unique in its un- 
usually high drinking age? Advocates 
of the current drinking age often argue 
that starting at a younger age makes 
one more likely to become an alcoholic 
later in life. There might be some scien- 
tific truth to this. 

However, alcoholism is a far greater 
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problem in the U.S. than in other coun- 
tries with more lenient alcohol policies. 

As anthropologist Dwight Heath 
has pointed out, Italy and Spain report 
very low rates of alcohol dependence: 
less than 1 percent in Italy and 2.8 per- 
cent in Spain. In the U.S. the rate is 7.8 
percent. What explains this alarmingly 
higher rate of alcohol dependence in 
the U.S.? 7 

One answer is that because Ameri- 
can teenagers are not allowed to legally 
drink, they are forced to do it in secret. 
Without adult supervision, it is obvious 
that a teenager will drink in excess. We 
wouldn’t give 16 year-olds a driver's 
license without first teaching them to 
drive safely. Yet this is our approach to 
teenage drinking. 

In France, teenagers often enjoy a 
glass of wine at the dinner table. Their 


first meeting with alcohol isn’t at a binge- ~ 


promoting frat party but rather under 
the watchful guidance of their parents. 

“Kids who drank with their parents 
were about half as likely to say they 
had drunk alcohol in the past month 
and one-third as likely to say they had 
had five or more consecutive drinks in 
the previous two weeks,” said Dwight 
Heath, a professor of Anthropology at 
Brown University, in an interview. 

In the U.S. a parent can be impris- 
oned for allowing his teenager to drink 
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at a party — a party that the teenager 
will be going to anyway. 

Because American teenagers typical- 
ly first encounter alcohol without adult 
supervision, the frequency of teenage 
alcohol abuse is staggering. The Center 
on Alcohol Marketing and Youth reports 
that 96 percent of the alcohol drunk by 
15 to 20 year-olds is consumed when the 
drinker is having five or more drinks at 
a time. 

According to the Century Council, 
an organization aimed at fighting un- 
derage drinking, in 2006 40 percent 
of college students reported “binge- 
drinking” within two weeks of tak- 
ing the survey. If we do not lower the 
drinking age altogether, we should, at 
a minimum, make it legal for parents 
to casually introduce their teenagers to 
alcohol. 

The other argument that defenders 
of the current drinking age make is 
that teenagers should not be allowed 
to begin drinking at the same time 
they obtain their driver's license. They 
fear that teenagers will take advantage 
of the new freedoms at the same time. 
Although not limited to teenagers, in 
2007 31.7 percent of traffic fatalities 
involved alcohol, according to the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration. 

Several European countries have 


solved this problem by having a lower 
drinking age than driving age (the 
usual drinking age is 16 and the usual 
driving age is 18). By the time European 
teenagers can drive they are habituated 
and responsible. 

As a result, the auto-fatality rate per 
capita in England is half that of the 
United States, according to Professor 
M.R. Franks of Southern University. 
The other thing that makes safe drink- 
ing possible in Europe is better pub- 
lic transportation. Perhaps, instead of 
fighting inevitable underage drinking, 
we should make it easier for citizens to 
avoid driving altogether by providing 
other means of transportation. 

The lesson to be learned is the 
same lesson that we learned during 
Prohibition, when a Constitutional 
Amendment outlawing the sale and 
transportation of alcohol was enacted. 





Prohibition did not achieve its goal of 
deterring alcohol consumption, and 
instead a black market for alcohol 
thrived. Prohibition soon became the 
only Constitutional Amendment to 
ever be repealed. 

The lesson, as Reason Magazine's 
writer Radley Balko points out, is: 
“State and local governments are far 
better at passing laws that reflect the 
values, morals and habits of their com- 
munities.” 
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Irish citizens 
pessimistic about 


American identity 


By JESSICA ALOE 


Ballintoy is a tiny town on the north 
coast of Northern Ireland. There are 
two roads, two restaurants that turn 
into pubs at night, a pay phone, a hostel 
and a post office. At night the sounds 
of sheep fill the air. Near enough to 
the Giant’s Causeway, it attracts tour- 
ists who arrive on the daily bus from 
Belfast. 

It was late at night in Ballintoy, and I 
was sitting outside one of the pubs with 
two men I didn’t know, talking about 
politics. It all started when I was telling 
the men, whose names I don’t remem- 
ber, about my experiences in Belfast. I 
explained that I had always been aware 
of the conflict in Northern Ireland but 
not the extent of it. They started discuss- 
ing their own thoughts on it passion- 
ately. From there, they began discussing 
America, Iraq and the economic state of 
the world. 

If you listen to a lot of the prevailing 
wisdom on how to be safe while travel- 
ing, you'd know that engaging in such 
a discussion isn’t something I should 
have done. One of the men was an 
Englishman from York while the other 
was a Catholic from Northern Ireland. 
Both were older than me. When I called 
my mother from the bus that took me 
from Dublin to Belfast, she was furi- 
ous. When she finally realized that she 
was in New York and there was really 
no way she could stop me from across 
an ocean, she conceded, “Just don’t talk 
about politics.” 

I’m not saying there isn’t an element of 
danger in discussing controversial topics 
in a foreign country. I’m not saying you 
won't end up in an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. And of course it’s necessary to use 
common sense. 

For example, going to Cuba and tell- 
ing a state official that Fidel is an op- 
pressive leader is not a good idea. But 
there’s so much you can learn by talking 
about interesting things with strangers 
who come from somewhere else. Just 
think about the differences in thought 
between people from across the United 
States. 

One of the topics we discussed out- 
side the pub in Ballintoy was the ten- 
dency that Americans seem to have to 
describe themselves as [insert ethnicity 
here]-Americans. Growing up in New 
York, this was perfectly natural to me. I 
have described myself like that. Every- 
one described him or herself like that, 
even when it seemed like they were 
grasping at straws. 

A friend of mine, whose roots are 
in Minnesota, bought a Norwegian 
phrasebook when we were younger 
because her great-great-great grandpar- 
ents had hailed from there. In middle 
school, we were given an assignment 
to write a fake journal pretending we 
were travelling through Ellis Island as 
the nationality of our family. Nobody 
had trouble with it. 

These two men thought it was ridicu- 
lous. They found it annoying, and even 
condescending when people came to 
their homes and described themselves 
as originating from there. So I asked 
them how I should describe myself. In 
my case, I have a European citizenship, 
I’ve spent summers there, and have 
close family there. Regardless of this, 
they answered, I was simply, “Ameri- 
can.” There was no other possibility for 
them. 

Should everyone who is born in 
America describe himself or herself as 
solely American? Probably not. And you 
do have to take into account the attitudes 
towards immigrants in countries like 
Northern Ireland that, unlike the United 
States, attract very little immigration. 
It’s a cultural difference, but one that I 
would have never become aware of had I 
not taken that risk. 

And it was, at times, uncomfortable. - 
There were a few moments when it 
became apparent to me that I was sit- 
ting in a parking lot in a town that was 
completely alien to me, with two men 
whose names I didn’t know, talking 
about controversial and deep-rooted 
cultural anger. 

I know I’m not necessarily the most 
cautious traveler. (In retrospect, I prob- 
ably should not have hitchhiked in the 
Dominican Republic). But taking risks 
often has its benefits: a travel experi- 
ence beyond eating different food and 
seeing famous landmarks. And those 
two men were genuinely surprised that 
I was willing to talk about these things 
with them. But they liked it. They gave 
me their e-mail addresses and told me 
to stay in touch, but unfortunately, I still 
don’t remember their names. = 





Jessica Aloe is a senior Writing Seminars ma- 
jor from Port Washington, N.Y. 
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Baltimore get 


Are you looking for some- 
thing unusual and artistic 
to do on Thursday, Friday or 
Saturday this week? The Balti- 
more Music Conference, which 
runs from now through Satur- 
day, Sept. 20, is a celebration of 

ew music and art in the for- 
mat of a combination festival 
and conference. 

This massive festival, be- 
ing staged at various locations 
throughout the city, features 
over 150 bands and DJs, as 
well as dance performances, 
independent film screenings, 
seminars and panels, artists, 
vendors and sponsors. The 
festival's organizers expect up- 
ward of 4,000 attendees at the 
festival. Musicians, perform- 
ers and audience members 
alike come from up and down 
the east coast and around the 
country to be a part of the Con- 
ference. 

Featured music genres in- 
clude electro-acoustic ambi- 
ent, hard rock, hip hop, psy- 
chedelic rock, rap, indie/emo 
rock, acoustic folk, American 
oots and blues. The festival 
‘osts performers at various lo- 
tions throughout Baltimore, 
S0 you can stay in one place 
r hop around Baltimore to 





enjoy the Con- 
ference. The | 
venues are all | 
very different: | 
you can enjoy 
new music at 
a chic lounge 
or a dive bar, 
and ticket 
prices for the 
venues range 
from. $7 to $20, 
The concert 
locations  in- 
clude the 8X10 
Club, The 
13th Floor (at 
the Belvedere 
Hotel), Bed- 
rock, Eden’s 
Lounge, 
Hour — Haus, 
Joe Squared, 








Leadbet- 
ters, Lemon- 
grass, Mosaic, 
Shorty’s Martini Bar & Lounge, 
the Ottobar, the Black Hole, Ty- 
son’s Tavern, Babalu and Fletch- 
er’s. 

On Friday and Saturday, at the 
Hilton Garden Inn in Inner Har- 
bor, from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., sever- 
al free seminars are being offered 
with advice on how to succeed in 
the entertainment business (or 


any business) today. The topics 
include, but are not limited to, 
Green Machine: Music’s Ecologi- 
cal Interests, Indie Labels, Digital 
Production 101, Songwriting and 
Publishing-Copyrights, Promo 
101: Getting Your Name/Show/ 
Party/Business Out There, Net- 
working for Success, Social Me- 
dia: Blogging Your Way to Fame 





Campus events 
Thursday, Sept. 18 


Evergreen Museum and Library 
Join the Evergreen Museum and 
Library in celebrating its 150-year 
history in the sculpture garden. 
There are 10 new site specific 
works created by contemporary 
artists in an attempt to under- 
stand our surroundings. Don’t 
fret if you don’t understand your 
surroundings, we frequently 
don’t either. This event runs until 
Sept. 24. 


8 p.m. Constitution Day Forum 
with Jeffrey Toobin 
Award-winning legal affairs an- 
alyst Jeffrey Toobin will discuss 
expected changes to the Supreme 
Court under the next president. 
Hopkins’s 2008 Constitutional 
Forum hosts Toobin in Room 110 
of Hodson Hall. Call (443) 287- 
9900 for more information. 


Friday, Sept. 19 


6:30 p.m. Eros and Eris: Love & 
Strife in the Western Literary 

Hear all about “Eros and Eris: 
Love & Strife in the Western 
Literary Tradition” in a seminar 
that explores literary traditions 
starting with the Greek Epic and 
spanning to Shakespeare’s star 
crossed lovers. The seminar will 
be held by Ori Z. Soltes, PhD, who 
is Professorial Lecturer in Theol- 
ogy and Fine Arts at Georgetown 


University and a popular lecturer 
for the Smithsonian Associates. 


1 p.m. Historic Homewood Art- 
Walk 

Travel 200 years through history 
in 45 minutes by going on the His- 
toric Homewood ArtWalk. The 
tour is less than quarter of a mile 
and contains historic and artis- 
tic sites between the Homewood 
Museum and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail homewoodmuseum@ 
jhu.edu or call (410) 516-5589 


Wednesday, Sept. 24 


8 p.m. Miriam A. Friedberg 
Concert Hall 

The Peabody Faculty Chamber 
Music Concert’s program in- 
cludes Johannes: Brahms: Piano 
Trio No. 1 in B major, Op. 8, Sally 
Beamish: Piobaireachd and Ga- 
briel Fauré: Piano Quartet No. 
1 in C minor, Op. 15. It will be 
held in the Miriam A. Friedberg 
Concert Hall of the Peabody in- 
stitute. 


5 p.m. Networking Workshop 
The Career Center will be holding 
a workshop entitled “Network- 
ing: Your Competitive Edge” in 
the Career Center on the third 
Floor of Garland Hall. The class is 
designed to help you polish your 
networking skills and expand 
your professional network. Stu- 
dents attending this workshop 
should RSVP by 9 a.m. Sept. 22 to 
dawna.milligan@jhu.edu. 


Local events 
Thursday, Sept. 18 


Naked Baltimore 

This photography exhibit is be- 
ing held in Station North at the 
Metro Gallery, at 1700 N. Charles 
St. If you're feeling daring, you 
can be photographed in the nude 
yourself. This event runs until 
Oct. 10. 


5 p.m. Julian Bond on Civil 
Rights: Then and Now 

Julian Bond, the head of the 
NAACP, will speak on civil rights 
in America, past, present and fu- 
ture. Admission is free. The event 
will take place at the Langsdale 
Auditorium at the University of 
Baltimore, at 1420 Maryland Ave. 
Visit http://www.ubalt.edu/news/in- 
dex.cfm?id=818 for more informa- 
tion. 


7 p.m. High Zero Festival 

32 artists from around the city, 
country and world invade Balti- 
more to create improvised mu- 
sic live. The fest is at the Theatre 
Project, at 45 W. Preston St. The 
festival is $13 per performance 
online, $12 at the door, and $10 for 
students. Festival passes are $51 
online, and $50 door. Visit http:// 
highzero.org for more information. 
This event runs until Sept. 21. 


7 p.m. The Matchmaker 

The Matchmaker, a romantic com- 
edy set in various locations in the 
Bronx and Yonkers in the early 


Exposure 


By Britni Crocker 


; : COURTESY OF WEB BLGS BALTIMORESU! 
Baltimore band Dirty Marmaduke Flute Squad will be one of many participating in the music conference. 


s bombarded by bands 
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and Recording on a Shoestring 
Budget. 

The festival is the best way 
to see what's new in the music 
and art scene and, if you're feel- 
ing creative and ambitious, learn 
how to get involved yourself. 
Visit http://omcon.org for more 
details. | 

— Liz Schwartzberg 


1890s, is being performed at Cen- 
terstage Theater at 700 N. Calvert 
St. Ticket prices vary; visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org for more in- 
formation. This event runs until 
Oct. 12. 


7:30 p.m. Doubt, A Parable 

In this play set in a Catholic 
school in 1964, a self-righteous 
nun suspects and accuses the 
charismatic parish priest of im- 
proprieties with one of his young 
male parishioners. Tickets range 
in price from $20-$38. The play 
is running at the Everyman The- 
ater at 1727 N. Charles St. in Sta- 
tion North. Visit http://everyman- 
theatre.org for more information. 
This event runs until Oct. 5. 


8 p.m Tom Morello and the 
Black Kids 

Tom Morello and the Black Kids 
will be performing at Fletcher's 
as part of the Noise in the Base- 
ment concert series. To get into 
this performance you must first 
purchase the Black Kids’ new al- 
bum from the Sound Garden or 


pre-order Tom Morello’s latest _ 


album, The Nightwatchman, at the 
Sound Garden. The Sound Gar- 
den is located at 1616 Thames St. 
The bands will be performing at 
Fletcher's, which is located at 701 
S. Bond St. Visit http://fletchersbar. 
com for more information. 


Friday, Sept. 19 


8 p.m. 50 Cent 
50 Centis playing at the First Mar- 
iner Arena downtown at 201 W. 








Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Sept. 19 | 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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COURTESY OF IMPAWARDS.COM 
Boy A is the story of Jack (played by Andrew Garfield), a young 
ex-con newly released from a prison sentence he served for a crime 
he committed as a child. 





Baltimore St. at 8 p.m. Admission 
is $35. Visit http://baltimorearena. 
com for more information. 


7 p.m. The Pretenders and The 
Hold Steady 

The Noise in the Basement series 
features the Pretenders and The 
Hold Steady, who will be per- 
forming at Sonar at 407 E. Sara- 
toga St. with All Mighty Sena- 
tors as the opening act. The doors 
open at 7 p.m. and tickets are $30. 
Visit http://sonarbaltimore.com for 
more information. 


9:30 p.m. The Egg Babies Or- 
chestra 

This cover band is performing at 
the Ottobar at 2549 N. Howard 
St. The Egg Babies Orchestra is 
known for covering everything 
from the Ramones to movie 
theme songs. Visit ittp://theotto- 
bar.com for more information. 


8 p.m. The Pink Spiders 

The Pink Spiders are playing a 
free show on Friday night at So- 
nar at 407 E. Saratoga St. as part 
of the Noise in the Basement se- 
ries. They are joined by Dingle- 
berry Dynasty and Dirty Rotten 
Sex Machine. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Visit http://sonarbaltimore.com 
for more information. 


9 p.m. From B-More With Love- 
A K-Swift Tribute 

Scottie B, King Tutt, Say Wut and 
Tittsworth will be performing 
upstairs. Jay Claxton, DJ Quick- 
silva and special guests will be 
performing downstairs. Tickets 
are $15 in advance, and $20 at the 
door. Proceeds from the event 
will go to the K-Swift Contribu- 
tions Fund. The show starts at 9 
p-m. at Fletcher's, at 701 S. Bond 
St. Visit http://fletchersbar.com for 
more information. 


Urbanpirates.com presents Par- 
ty Like a Pirate! 

This 21-and-over event has free 
admission and features costume 
contests, “talk like a pirate” con- 
tests, duels, prizes, and a free 
rum drink for every pirate. It is 
at the Ottobar at 2549 N. Howard 
St. Visit http://www.theottobar.com 
for more information. 


Saturday, Sept. 20 


8 p.m. The Bridge 

Frequenters of the All Good Mu- 
sic Festival of West Virginia, the 
Bridge heads to the 8x10 Club 
this Saturday for what’s sure to 
be a mellow night of bluegrass 
and funk. The quintet fuses tra- 
ditional bluegrass, funk, jazz and 
rock with updated electronica 
over a solid foundation of folk 
and blues. Visit http://the8x10.com 
for ticketing information. 


8 pm. DJ AM at Mosaic 
Lounge. 

Mosaic, one of Baltimore’s pre- 
miere night-life locations, pres- 


o 


ents America’s Top DJ, DJ. AM. 
Mosaic is located at 4 Market 
Place. 


9 p.m. Ben Parris and DJ Kel 
This week’s “More or Less” event 
at the Hexagon Space (formerly 
Lo-Fi Social Club) features Ben 
Parris and DJ Kel. The Hexagon 
is in Station North at 1825 N. 
Charles St. 


Sunday, Sept. 20 


8 p.m. Kindred the Family Soul 
Kindred the Family Soul will be 
playing on Saturday at Sonar, at 
407 E. Saratoga St. They are joined 
by Eric Roberson, Janelle Monae, 
NDelible and Noot D’Noot. Tick- 
ets are $20 and doors are at 8 p.m. 
Visit http://sonarbaltimore.com for 
more information. 


9 p.m. Super Art Fight 

Super Art Fight puts two artists 
head to head in timed rounds to» 
complete an art piece based on au- 
dience-chosen suggestions. Three 
judges from the crowd select the 
victor of each round. Doors open 
at 9 p.m. and the show starts at 
10 p.m. at the Ottobar at 2549 N. 
Howard St. Visit http://www.theot- 
tobar.com for more information. 


Sunday, Sept. 21 


1 p.m. Dan Hess-tival 

This eventisin honor of Dan Hess, 
singer from The Ready Steady 
Go! The festival features The Pie- 
tasters, The Shakedowns, Eastern 
Standard Time, The Ambitions, 
The Rootworkers, Sab Grey, The 
Alphabet Bombers, The Gamma 
Rays, Thee Lexington Arrows, 
The Max Levine Ensemble, The 
Mallstars and the Fortune Tell- 
ers, who are all performing. The 
show is at the Ottobar at 2549 N. 
Howard St. All proceeds from the 
show benefit the National Mar- 
row Donor Program. Doors open 
at 1 p.m. and the show starts at 
1:30 p.m. Visit http://theottobar.com 
for more information. 


6 p.m. The Avett Brothers and 
Drive-By Truckers 

The Avett Brothers and Drive-By 
Truckers are performing at Pier 
Six Pavilion at 731 Eastern Ave. at 
the Inner Harbor, The show starts 
at 6 p.m. Visit http://piersixpavilion. 
com for more information. 


4:15 p.m. Ravens vs. Browns 
Cheer on the mighty birds of Bal- 
timore as they take on Cleveland 
in some Sunday football action at 
M&T Bank Stadium. 


Monday, Sept. 22. 


7:05 p.m. Orioles vs. Devil Rays 
Do the O's have what it takes to 
stop Tampa Bay from winning 
the AL East pennant? Find out at 
this first of three series at Cam- 
den Yards 
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\iblets team leads strong but long first show Throat Culture serves up 
quality off-color humor 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The Fire Marshal would have 
suffered a panic attack upon set- 
ting foot in Levering’s Arellano 
Theatre last Friday night as the 
Buttered Niblets took the stage 
for their first show of the school 
year. The place ended up being 
standing-room only, with a sub- 
stantial crowd squeezed into the 
back of the theater. 

Generally speaking, the over- 
sized audience wasn't disap- 
pointed by the improv team’s 
pertormance. The Niblets proved 
to be a strong group of comedians 
who play well off of one another. 
Some pairings of the members 
had especially strong chemistry. 
Sophomore Remy Patrizio, the 
lone female Niblet, appeared to 
have the best chemistry with fel- 
low sophomores Jeremy Bremer 
and Mike Alfieri. 

Bremer and junior Eric Levitz 
also had a strong on-stage rapport, 
most notably during the “movie 
critics” sketch, in which Levitz’s 
grouchy, misanthropic critic acted 
as a perfect foil for Bremer’s up- 
beat, Seacrestian TV host. 

All six of the Niblets (junior 
Kempton Baldridge and 2008 
graduate Chris Chuang, acting 
as a last-minute substitute, were 
the other two members) exhib- 
ited the ability to think on their 
feet and play off of one another's 
reactions. 

A pervasive problem in im- 
provisational comedy is the ten- 
dency of sketches to stray from 
the storyline. The Niblets tackled 
this problem better than most. 
Two sketches in particular yield- 
ed fairly coherent stories. 

The first was during the buzz- 
er game, in which the players are 
forced to come up with alternate 
lines whenever another member 
sounds a buzzer. Patrizio and 
Bremer were the actors in this one. 
With the audience-provided loca- 
tion of a boat, the two concocted 
the story of a deckhand and a 
fisherman aboard a fishing boat. 
In the space of just a few minutes, 
they had established Bremer’s 
character as a well-meaning but 
strange guy and a relationship 
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Eric Levitz and Jeremy Bremer were an amusing team as they played movie critics in the improv team’s first show of the year. 


fraught with awkward sexual 
tension. While holding on to the 
story, they managed more than 
a few quick-witted jokes without 
resorting much to the college-hu- 
mor standbys of shock by innu- 
endo and cursing. 

More impressive, perhaps, 
was the sketch that followed, 
the so-called “Lazy Susan.” The 
premise was that three members 
rotate onto the stage in pairs, and 
each pair had to maintain its own 
plot. The three participants were 
Alfieri, Patrizio and Levitz, who 
each had to keep track of two 
separate sketches for the duration 
of the game. Each pair did a re- 
markable job of maintaining the 
stories invented for the sketches. 
In the total of seven rotations, 
only during the last two or three 
did the stories begin to unravel 
as the members lost focus. 

While the beginning of the 
show kept up a brisk pace, two 
very long sketches in a row made 
the crowd a bit restless. In the 
first, one member, Levitz, started 
the skit solo and then the other 
members joined him one at a time 
before reversing the process and 
ultimately leaving Levitz alone 
on stage again. The multiple sto- 


Joen brothers take on the 


(IA in Burn After Reading | 


By AIDAN RENAGHAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


It’s been said over and over 
that good artists borrow, but 
great artists steal. And the Coen 
brothers make a career out of 
theft, | rework- 


This new release from the 
brothers landed in the number- 
one spot at the domestic box of- 
fice last weekend, pulling in $19.1 
million. A modest opening, but 
it was enough to beat out Tyler 


Perry’s The Family That Preys by | 


almost $2 mil- 
lion. 





ing story clichés 
and__ character 
stereotypes into 
absurd visions 


BURN AFTER 
READING 


If anything, 
one has to cred- 
it the Coens for 





of the world ra F their _ timing. 
eet ee Starring: Brad Pitt, Frances Fehon es Reon 

The Coen we vee seabed & Ethan Coen anoticeable rise 
brothers are HOO in the amount 


genre filmmak- 


Rating: R 


Run Time: 96 min. 





of government 


ers of the high- A : thrillers since 
est form. Al- pevag se MC Loews September Mth 
though the term launched the 
is often seen intelligence 


as an insult, the Coens use their 
wild imagination to deliver plot 
expectations in unexpected 
ways, pushing the idea of “genre 
film’ to its absolute limit. In this 
way they created The Big Leb- 
owski from the skeleton of noir, 
No Country for Old Men from the 
well-trod ground of the western 
and now, in their new film, Burn 
After Reading, they offer up a spy 
thriller. 


community into the public eye. 
From The Good Shepherd to The 
Recruit to Breach, the plot is the 
same: A naive young patriot en- 
ters the annals of government 
bureaucracy to do his part, when 
he suddenly senses a subtle hint 
of corruption. Upon investiga- 
tion, Our Hero single-handedly 
rights these wrongs against so- 
ciety, thus making America a 
CONTINUED ON Pace B5 








rylines in this sketch fell apart 
quickly, and the sheer length of 
the game was inherently prob- 
lematic: Neither the audience nor 
the performers had the attention 
span to keep this one alive. The 
following game, which started 
with Baldridge using free asso- 
ciation to tell a story, dissolved 
into an indecipherable multitude 
of miniature sketches that just 
went on for too long. Granted, 
both of these sketches yielded a 
good number of laughs, but they 
would have been substantially 
stronger had they been cut off a 
bit earlier. 

Another weak point of the 
show was the so-called “Niblets 
Original” wherein each of the 
three participants was assigned 
a behavior (by the audience) that 
acted as a signal for the other two 
to slap him in the face. The catch, 
of course, is that none of the par- 
ticipants knows what his own 
trigger will be. Sure, it was amus- 
ing to see Baldridge, Bremer and 
Alfieri slap each other around, but 
the comedy was lost in the game’s 
gimmick. Both the audience mem- 
bers and the players were too fo- 
cused on observing the trigger 
behaviors to pay much attention 
to the content of the sketch. 

The “sentences” sketch had 
a similar problem. In this game, 
the team members began by 


improvising a general skit and 
then, at certain moments, they 
randomly selected a slip of pa- 
per containing a sentence written 
by an audience member prior to 
the show to read aloud. As one 
would expect, the sentences had 
nothing at all to do with the plot, 
which, in theory, is what’s funny 
about the sketch. But reading off- 
the-wall statements from a slip 
of paper does not require the tal- 
ent of an improv team. Instead of 
delivering actual jokes, the team 
depended upon these non-sequi- 
turs to be crazy enough to find 
the comedy for them. 

Like all Niblets shows, this one 
heavily incorporated audience 
participation. | Unquestionably, 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


Vanaging Editor 


Throat Culture starts its shows 
off with a series of disclaimers. 
The first establishes an imagi- 
nary “splash zone,” setting aside 
the first few rows of the Arellano 
Theatre as a place where the audi- 
ence might not actually get wet, 
but instead will probably have 
some sort of food-esque substance 
chucked at them. The second dis- 
claimer speaks to content: Throat 
Culture is known to occasionally 
(frequently) be insulting. This is 
not necessarily a bad thing — in- 
sults can be funny — but 1 hroat 
Culture has been known to take 
it too far. This time, however, the 
group’s selections of sketches and 
video clips balanced humor with 
insult very nicely. 

It was the night of the non- 
sequitur. Many of the sketches 


| combined the mundane with the 


these interactions are effective | 


for holding the attention of the 
crowd, but even so, remaining 
engaged for the duration of the 
show was difficult. 

In spite of a strong start, the 
Niblets began to lose steam about 
halfway through. The quality 


of the sketches in the latter part | 


of the show were clearly not as 
strong, with the team relying 
more on easy laughs from penis 
jokes and the like. 

Perhaps the 
would have been more successful 
overall had it ended before the 
audience began to lose interest as 
the Niblets lost focus. 


performance | 





absurd, usually to good effect. As 
this was an “O” show, the theatre 
was filled to standing room only 
and the crowd was unusually re- 
ceptive to TC’s attempts to break 
the fourth wall. The usual “Turn 
off your cell phone” and “Don't 
eat in the theater” lectures were 
transformed into an amusing, if 
not a bit overdone, sketch. Senior 
Bill Fuller’s efforts to add charac- 
terization to his “interrupting cell 
phone” was received well by the 
audience and the first time the joke 


was amusing. However, it seemed 
contrived and was predictable. 

Witty, however, was the tran- 
sition from Fuller to junior Ger- 
rad Taylor’s commentary on 
insults. The frantic phone con- 
versation Fuller was having with 
his mother about the “Last of 
the Mohicans,” who apparently 
scalped family members for 
Locks of Love, paved the way for 
Taylor to opine on the possibility 
of the show being insulting. The 
sly reference to the 1790 March of 
Tears was subtle and may have 
been missed by the majority of 
the audience, especially when it 
got overlooked by a more ubiqui- 
tous reference to the 2005 movie, 
March of the Penguins. 

Junior Eric Levitz’s clumsy at- 
tempt to eat a sandwich moved 
the sketch to its conclusion, 
which, despite his gift at physical 
comedy, had at this point worn 
thin. What had begun as amus- 
ing had reached the point of 
clumsily done after-school spe- 
cial boredom. 

The second sketch, “Happy 
Labor Day: A Play in 3 Acts by 
Zach Braff” was not tremendous- 
ly funny. It told the perplexing 
story of aman looking for his lost 
cat, only to find his long-lost fa- 
ther. Senior Oleg Shik played his 
character very stoically, fora man 
who just found out that his miss- 
ing father (Levitz) might have 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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| Andrew Yip, Emily Daly and David Santare play cocaine fiends in a new TC sketch. 





New exhibit brings English countryside to the BMA 


By SARAH SABSHON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Watercolors are no longer for 
children at the Baltimore Muse- 
um of Art’s newest exhibit, Taking 
in the View: English Watercolor and 
Prints. Featuring pieces from the 
BMA’s collection, in addition to a 
few new acquisitions, the exhibit 
brings together over 25 watercol- 
ors and prints from the mid-18th 
century that use different meth- 
ods to depict the ever-classic 
landscape. 

Landscapes were the favored 
subjects of many artists who fell 
into two distinct categories: those 
who chronicled topography and 
examined nature, and_ those 
who brought imaginary scenes 
to life with their work. Taking in 
the View features both styles and 
skillfully juxtaposes them. In 
one instance, a piece by the re- 
nowned animalier Robert Hills 
sits adjacent to a delicate print by 
Lady Elizabeth Templeton, who 
frequently depicted imagined 
domestic scenes. 

Once watercolors became 
commercialized and mass-pro- 
duced around 1760, watercolors 
became the champion choice for 
many landscapists who felt that 
the delicate nature of the paints 
allowed for the utmost of expres- 
sive power. 

Additionally, watercolors were 
easier to carry and more forgiv- 
ing than oil paint, qualities 
which permitted amateur paint- 
ers to use watercolor with great 
success. Watercolor paintings 
were also easy to replicate and 
inexpensive to purchase, mak- 
ing art more accessible to the 
public. 

As watercolors grew in popu- 


inherently produce a feeling of 
fear and “horror.” The depiction 
of nature and the powerful and 
frightening became known as 
Sublime. 

A number of years later, Rev- 
erend William Gilpin cham- 
pioned the notion that nature 
should always be beautiful and 
that every depiction of it should 
be picturesque. While Taking in 
the View does explore this mat- 
ter, it does so only shallowly. It 
appears as though the BMA has 
acquired only what is pictur- 
esque. 

The strength of the BMA ex- 
hibit is in the multitude of water- 
color and lithograph techniques 
showcased. Beginning with the 
forerunner of watercolors, the 
exhibit displayed an aquatint 


translucent watercolor to accen- 
tuate her attention to minute de- 
tail. Her use of bright colors and 
graphite makes the busy market 
scene almost move with anima- 
tion. 

Curator Ann Shafer also apt- 
ly drew the otherwise nebulous 
connections between watercolor 
and prints. In many of the piece 
descriptions, particular care 
was taken to outline the meth- 
ods the artists used in making 
the prints — the interaction 
between water and grease cre- 
ates the lithograph, while the 
dilution of ink enables the artist 
with a subtler brush. 

While only 25 prints are on 
display, which may seem like a 
disappointingly small number, 
the size does allow the exhibit 


to be contained in a single room, 
allowing for a more logical flow 
from piece to piece, with very lit- 
tle confusion as to where to turn 
next. 

Taking in the View does a very 
fine job in illuminating the rela- 
tively unknown medium of wa- 
tercolors. Not just a technique 
relegated to the corner of a 
child’s playroom, the watercol- 
or allows the artist a vast range 
of textures and expressions. 
While on the smaller side, this 
exhibit is a delightful explora- 
tion into the world of English 
landscapes. 

Taking in the View: English 
Watercolors and Prints is on ex- 
hibit at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art until Dec. 7, 2008. Admission 
is free. 





by Paul Sandby _. 
called “Chirk 
Castle,” which 
was’ produced 
through the mix- 
ture of water 
with sugar and 
ink. Sometimes 
wine extracts 
were also used in 
the combination. 

A piece by 
Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, 
titled “Grenoble 
Bridge,” used 
many layers of 
paint, both dry 
and wet washes, 
scraping and 
opaque color. 
Turner's skill is 
emphasized by 
the contrast of the 
sharp peasants 
with the ethereal 
reflection of the 














larity, especially as the medium _ water. 

of choice for landscapes, two Louise 

schools of thought arose. In 1757, Rayner’s = “Fair . 

philosopher Edmund Burke Day at Chippen- COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTOCOM | claimed that nature was so pow- ham” employs Joseph Mallord Turner's “Grenoble Bridge” (1824) is among the paintings on display at the Baltimore Mu- 
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George Clooney and Frances McDormand co-star in Joel and Ethan Coen’s new film. 
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| ence and the performers. Even 
_ though its stage is rather small, 
it is not a disadvantage as it al- 

lows for interaction between 
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Hampdentest giv 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Since Hopkins is in the mid- 
dle of a thriving city, it’s easy to 
take advantage of all the little 
perks that are so accessible from 
campus. Every now and then, a 
festival comes around that com- 
bines food, shopping and enter- 
tainment into a neat package. 
Last weekend, that festival was 
Hampdenfest. 

Reminiscent of Spring Fair 
(and not just because the same 
food vendors showed up), Hamp- 
denfest is a rousing experience. 
Assembled on four city blocks 
and three stages was a varied 
bunch of characters and perform- 
ers, in addition to everything 
there was to do there. 

There great variety 
of ethnic food, including Thai, 
Greek, Italian and Indian, in 
addition to the more ordinary 
stands that sold traditional car- 
nival food. There were snowball 
stands, vegan bakeries and, eas- 
ily the best stand, “Dangerously 
Delicious Pies.” That title is true! 

There were also live perfor- 
mances that were interesting 
to say the least. These included 
performances by “the all girl 
garage rock ‘n’ roll stomp and 
shout” group the Degenerettes, 
the Barrage Band Orchestra (in- 
cluding some instruments you 
don’t see very often), a pedal 
steel guitarist named Susan AlI- 


Was a 











JONATHAN TORRES/STAFFF PHTOGRAPHER 
Art cars are a perennial staple at Hampdenfest, and a point of pride for local artists. 


If you haven’t yet been to a 
concert at the Recher Theatre 
in Towson, this month is prob- 
ably the best time of the semes- 
ter to catch a show there, before 
you get caught up in academ- 
ics. This is exactly what we de- 
cided to do last Tuesday — and 
we got to see The Submarines 
and Aimee Mann rock Towson 
with their vivacious sets. 

The opening group, the 
LA-based The Submarines, 
made their en- 
trance through 
the daisies 
they had used 
to decorate the 


stage. 
The = mar- 
ried couple that 


comprises the 
group, Blake Hazard and John 
Dragonetti, played mostly 
from their new album Honey- 
suckle Weeks. The songs were 
largely shaped around the 
theme of love (and love sick- 
ness, of course). Later on, we 
found out that the songs were 
inspired from the couple’s own 
rocky relationship. 

The Recher Theatre is a 
good venue for both the audi- 


the audience and the band. 
Hazard put it early in their 
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The Tritons performed on the Baltimore Messenger State at Hampdenfest. Dozens of artists were featured on multiple stages. 


corn and many local groups that 
captured the unique sounds of 
the city. 

The pedal steel guitarist was 
especially intriguing. The in- 
strument had a curious sound 
— kind of like a cross between a 
steel drum and a guitar. It would 
have been more fun to watch 
her hands actually move on the 
instrument, though, which was 
impossible because of the setup 
of the event. 

Obviously, 


there was a little of every type 
of music imaginable and also an 
intriguing “Hampden Idol” com- 
petition, which wasn’t superb 
but was fun to watch for a while, 
There is only so much entertain- 
ment to be had from an hour of 
glorified karaoke. 

Finally, there were dozens of 
little stands featuring just about 
anything one could wish to 
spend one’s disposable income 
on, ranging from handmade 
purses and jewelry to one-of-a- 
kind dragon figurines. The bag 
lady from Spring Fair was back, 
selling her handbags, sunglasses 
and jewelry. 

There were also soy candles, 
decorative glass and nautical- 
themed jewelry. Hampdenfest 
offered several activities for kids, 
like stands for painting animal 
figurines and creating sand-art 
bottles, not to mention several 
shops and booths dedicated to 
children’s gifts. The place was 
fairly packed. 

Aside from the great variety 
of things to eat, see and spend 
money on, those in attendance 
were also a unique bunch of 
people. One woman walked 
around on stilts while spinning 
a hula hoop around her neck! 
She was dressed completely in 
red and black, and caught the 
attention of everyone in the 
crowds. The performers and 
“Hampden Idol” contestants 
were all real characters and the 
crowds really loved them (de- 
spite their questionable singing 
abilities). 

Hampdenfest began as a 
small community event in the 
close-knit neighborhood but 


with the three 


separate stages at the festival, 





Last Week Live 


Aimee Mann 





dience by accompanying some 
parts of the songs with her xylo- 
phone. 

After a quick break, it was 
time for the main performer of 
the night: Aimee Mann. After 
having heard from Hazard that 
it was Aimee’s birthday the day 
before, some members of the au- 
dience wished Aimee a happy 
belated birthday as soon as she 
and her band members appeared 
on stage. 

Starting off 
with songs from 
her newest al- 
bum, “@#%&"! 
Smilers,” Aimee 
blended her mu- 
sic in smoothly 
after the perfor- 
mance of The 
Submarines. The drums were 
covered with bandanas in order 
to get the softer beats that are 
more suitable for Aimee’s sooth- 
ing style. After songs from the 


album Smilers like “Looking for 
Nothing,” “Freeway” and “Phoe- 
nix,” she proceeded with her nos- 
talgic and more popular songs. 
Her most popular song, “Save 
Me,” was fifth on the playlist and 
had appeared on the soundtrack 
of the movie Magnolia. 

The lyrics “Come on and save 
me / if you could save me from 
the ranks of the freaks / who 
suspect they could never love 
anyone” reflect the atmosphere 
of the film about the lives of two 
men who both try to make con- 
tact with their children from 
whom they were estranged. 

A standout song was the one 
Aimee Mann wrote about the di- 
rector of the movie Magnolia, Paul 
Thomas Anderson. She played 
the emotional “Red Vines” alone 
on the stage with her eyes closed 
throughout, immersed in all the 
sentimentality. 

Aimee and her band members 
were in active communication 
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has recently expanded to what 
it is today. Now, it’s a neighbor- 
hood arts festival that draws 
out-of-town visitors and local 
residents. Hampden is a rich, 





talented and quirky neighbor- | 


hood that naturally produced 
its own festival. Upon visiting 
The Avenue, one would be more 
surprised to learn that there 
was not a yearly festival where 
all these oddballs came together 
in celebration. 

Ultimately, even if you've 
never made the trip to the other 
side of campus to visit Hamp- 
den, you will almost assuredly 
enjoy the festival. The festival 
showed Hampden to be exactly 
the kind of community that Bal- 
timore natives know it to be: an 
eclectic one that loves to have a 
good time. 

This celebration may be over, 
but there are still lots of shops 
and a thriving community to 
be found in Hampden. There 
are high-class spas if you want 
an eco-friendly day of luxury, 
but just down the street is the 
irreverant and pop art/zine/ 
odd-book haven Atomic Books. 
Or, go for the divine mix of fine 
chocolate and the kind of shoes 
that would make Carrie Brad- 
shaw swoon at Ma Petite Shoe. 

It is easily accessible: The 
festival was on W. 36th Street 
(The Avenue) between Falls 
and Chestnut. It’s about a 20- 
minute walk from campus. You 
wouldn’t come to Baltimore 
without having crabs and you 
wouldn't go to Peabody without 
seeing a concert; you shouldn't 
attend Hopkins without going 
to Hampdenfest at least once. 





with the audience throughout 
the performance. Aimee didn’t 
ignore the song requests shout- 
ed out by members of the audi- 
ence. 

Even though it wasn’t on 
their playlist, they included 
the song “The Other End (of 
the Telescope).” This song is a 
good example of Aimee Mann’s 
stimulating lyrics that are filled 
with symbolism, as can be seen 
in the verses “the sky was just 
phosphorus stars hung on 
strings / and you swore that 
they’d always be mine / when 
you can pull them down any- 
time.” 

After the song “Deathly,” 
we were “sent home with a 
kiss” from the band members. 
Perhaps we weren't actually 
kissed, but the last song was 
like a sweet lullaby to end the 
night. 




































—Murat Bilgel & Ceylan Tanes 
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Primarily known to the main- 
stream as the breathy songstress 
behind songs featured in TV. 
shows such as Grey’s Anatomy 
and The O.C., Jem has released 
her long-awaited sophomore al- 
bum. Down to Earth, completed 
shortly after the release of her 


| debut Finally Woken, has finally 


hit the shelves after nearly four 


| years. 


For those who are fans of 
her first album, or even those 
who know her from the Sex and 
the City soundtrack, this album 
does not disappoint. Many of 
the tracks, such as the title song 
“Down to Earth” or “And So 
I Pray,” are reminiscent of her 
first album with overlapping 


| background vocals, emphasis on 


string instruments and a blend- 
ing of the electronica, funk, and 
rock genres. 

“Crazy,” released as the sec- 
ond single, is one of the album’s 
cleverest songs with lines such 
as “move your flash drive, it’s 
wasting my space.” An ode to 
an unwanted ex-boyfriend, it ri- 
vals Rilo Kiley’s recent break-up 
dance jam, “Breakin’ Up.” 

Impressively, the album is not 
performed entirely in English. 
In two of the dance tracks, the 
Welsh singer croons parts of the 
songs in different languages. “I 
Want You To,” a song about meet- 
ing a stranger on the dance floor, 
effectively incorporates salsa into 
Jem’s typical style. 

The phrases sung in Span- 
ish bring to mind the image of a 
Friday night in South Beach. But 
more impressive yet is the song 
“Aciiid!” which features chorus- 
es sung in Japanese. Regardless 
of what Jem is actually saying, 
this song has irresistible dance 
beat, indicative of her former 
background as a DJ. 

Jem’s exploration of other 
genres is evident in several of the 
album's other songs. “Keep on 
Walking” appears to be a charac- 


New Vibrations 


ARTIST 


Jem 
ALBUM 


Down to Earth 


“i a 





teristic, unremarkable Jem son ; 
until the Welsh Choir of Southern 
California comes in to back her 
up. The Choir provides a medita- 
tive, new-age gospel sound. 

Written in memory of two 
friends, the inspirational “Yoy 
Will Make It,” features collabora- 
tion with African folk singer Vyugj 
Mahlasela. Mahlasela’s ad-libbeq 
backing vocals and Zulu prayer 
allow this track to transcend the 
normalcy, if not boring, trend 
many current artists fall into, 

Perhaps the most resoundin 
lyrics are found in the track “Got 
It Good.” While a song with this 
title found on a hip hop album 
would likely be, shall we say, in- 
appropriate, this song instead ad- 
vocates world peace and equality 
among, people. 

Among lines urging the lis- 
tener to use love “to connect with 
everyone,” there is something 
interestingly familiar. It seems 
as if this track could potentially 
be the 21st century version of The 
Beatles’ “All You Need Is Love.” 
However this song is uniquely 
Jem, and the lyrics, while espe- 
cially applicable now, will not 
lose meaning in the years to 
come. 

Fortunately, Jem does not 
make the mistake of many art- 
ists by staying with the familiar, 
and throughout this album are 
tracks that experiment with mix- 
ing dance, hip hop, reggae, clas- 
sical, salsa and even gospel. In 
an interview in the green room 
at KINK, she mentioned that it 
was important to her that all the 
songs be fun to perform. 

While there is no doubt that 
Down to Earth would also be en- 
tertaining to see performed, it is 
also just the right pace for late- 
night studying sessions. This 
album is full of risks, but all of 
them are worth taking. Once 
again, Jem has expertly blurred 
the lines between genres and cre- 
ated innovative melodies with 
powerful lyrics. 


—Christina Warner 
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Good new music rarely comes 
by accident. A good song is usu- 
ally recommended by a friend, 
heard on a beloved band’s latest 
album or featured in a iPod com- 
mercial. Rarely does one actually 
come across something notewor- 
thy while mindlessly wandering 
the blogosphere. 

Passion Pit is an exception to 
this rule. The group has yet to 
make any real waves on main- 
stream blogs, radio stations or 
much of anything, really. As 
of this writing, they don’t even 
have a Wikipedia entry. Howey- 
er, they have brought something 
new to the table with their just- 
released EP, Chunk of Change. 

Let’s not call this an ‘80s 
throwback electro band. Sure, it 
is just that essentially, but there 
is a lot more going on here. There 
is something beautiful about the 
song writing, the structure that 
is unexpected but fits so well. 
The vocals have that unpolished 
indie coarseness, but fit within 
each song perfectly, leaving no 
poor-production-value aftertaste, 

There are only six tracks on 
this EP, but a sweet six they are. I 
encourage listening to the entire 
album; gold mine that it is. But let 
us focus on two tracks, if we can. 

First, the third. “Cuddle Fud- 
dle” takes us up and down ina lit- 
tle melodic hayride through Hap- 
py Forest. The first pre-chorus 
flops us onto a section that, itself, 


C 





is just a precursor for the eventu- 
al, true chorus to come much later. 
But still, we flop happily into this 
Ppost-pre-chorus, which happens 
twice. Its extra pronouncement 
of the underlying beat propels 
us, heads bobbing, through to the 
chorus actual. 

The lyrics proclaim, “Let down 
your hair, let down your hair, Ra- 
punzel, Rapunzel let down your 
hair.” As Rapunzel is so coaxed, 
the song lets down its hair, and 
all the previous sections and pre- 
chorus teases finally come to- 
gether in exquisite climax. 

Satisfied so, it is hardly expect 
ed that Passion Pit produce anoth- 
er winning track such as “Cuddle 
Fuddle.” But, of course, they do. 

On “Sleepyhead,” we begin 
with an unintelligible sample. It 
sets the mood at bizarre, some- 
where between a Dali painting 
and a Daft Punk concert. 

Subwoofers are mandatory 
when the bass drum finally kicks 
in, for when it kicks, it kicks with 
a directive from God. 

After the chorus of “Sleepy- 
head,” synth fireworks explode 
onto the scene, a bright, funky 
interlude. The chorus and synth 
Part repeat, juxtaposing each 
other, but only insomuch as it 

expands the territory of the song. 
Fading out, all audio alleyways 
have been explored. _ 
_ We have a new winner on the 
scene. They are Passion Pit. 


—John Kernan 
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rst Throat Culture show a success Reading not among. the Coens’ best 


CONTINUED FROM Paci B3 
eaten his precious pet cat. This 
was definitely not the night's 
Strongest skit; its beginning and 
ending didn’t seem connected in 
any way, nor did it have any thing 
to do with its title. What had be- 
§un as an encounter with the 
neighborhood shut-in dissolved 
into strange back story about two 
characters with which the audi- 
ence had no connection, due to 
the brevity of the skit. The use of 
the non sequitur triumphed in 
gaining Levitz and Shik laughs, 
however, the return to the motif 
of eating a pet cat seemed by the 
sketch’s end forced and point- 
less. 

A sketch that was both acted 
and written well was the “Pizza 
Ninja” sketch. Junior David San- 
tare and senior Zoe Bell played a 
couple whose break-up talk ses- 
sion goes awry when Santare’s 
character calls for an assassin. 
Santare’s stage-whisper asides to 
the audience were cleverly done 
and amusing to hear, but it was 
the arrival of the lethargic “Pizza 
Ninja” (junior Richard Zheng) 
that brought the scene from a po- 
tentially predictable mob-drama 
to a quirkily amusing one. The 
combination of the absurdity of 
Santare’s attempt to cover ‘the 
ninja’s appearance with a des- 
perate need for Papa John’s pizza 
and Bell’s character’s unrelenting 
disgust with the ninja was able to 
make this one of the night's high- 
lights. 

Done especially well was 
“Never Have I Ever.” The plot 
revolved around the traditional 
drinking game with an unusual 
twist: Two of the game’s partici- 
pants took lines of cocaine in- 
stead of sips of wine. The coke- 
fiends (junior Emily Daly and 
sophomore Andrew Yip) used 
their enthusiasm to propel the 
sketch to its conclusion. As the 
more vocal coke-addict, it was 
easy to see his pleasure in play- 
ing his character as he was not 
afraid to “ham up” his lines and 
deliver them with a fluidity that 
the night had previously been 
lacking. 

Throat Culture’s trademark is 
the combination of video clips 
with live sketch comedy. While 
in the past, the video clips have 
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Junior Eric Levitz and senior Mike Wills helped get TC off to a good start on Saturday. 


been marred by technical dif- 
ficulties, insulting and not hu- 
morous sketches, as well as the 
group’s own inside jokes, this 
time around, the group hit the 
mark. 

A predominant theme was the 
use of doppelganger advertise+ 
ments. The mock erectile-dys- 
function medication commercial 
for the “drug” AnalseX (rhymes 
with canal) was a nice jab at the 
absurdity of Viagra commer- 
cials, while the iTazer commer- 
cial not only accurately captured 
the exuberant dance sequences 
of Apple ads but seemed to be 
a subtle commentary on iPod’s 
continuously developing pow- 
ers. 

The editing and videogra- 
phy on this and all of the night's 
video clips were done extremely 
well and could easily have been 
mistaken for actual advertise- 
ments. 

The brief interlude of “I love 


it when you call me Big Panda” 
was an amusing redo of the No- 
torious B.I.G.’s “Big Poppa,” but 
the “March of the Freshmen” 
mockumentary went on for too 
long. The attention to detail 
in this clip can not be ignored; 
Anyone who had ever watched 
the National Geographic chan- 
nel easily could see where Throat 
Culture was going with this par- 
ody. The voiceover’s emotion- 
less observations of freshmen’s 
desire to trek from the dorm 
to the frat party helped to give 
the clip its rightfully deserved 
laughs, but it was much too long 
for its content. 

The same could be said for 
many of the night’s stage sketch- 
es. Frequently the joke would 
have run its course minutes 
before the sketch reached its 
conclusion. Despite this, Throat 
Culture definitely entertained 
their audience and presented a 
show to be proud of. 


The duo’s latest offering is too over-the-top to be believable in the film’s real-world setting 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
safer place and strengthening 
the agencies created to protect it. 
The time is certainly right for a 
closer examination of this type of 
propaganda film, and Burn After 
Reading pushes the spy thriller to 
its limits. 

The film’s opening, a shot of 
Earth from space with a slow 
zoom to the CIA headquarters 
as the credits roll, immediately 
signals what world we are in. 
The movie can be thought of as 
Enemy of the State if Will Smith 
was not an unheralded genius 
but instead a normal, everyday 
rube. 

The plot follows Linda Litzke 
(played by Frances McDormand), 
a gym manager in suburban 
Maryland whose best friend, 
Chad (Brad Pitt), finds a dise of 
government documents on the 
floor. 

Linda, who has been argu- 
ing with her health insurance 
company about the merits of ex- 
treme reconstructive surgery to 
no avail, sees the disc (and the 
money they will no doubt be re- 
warded with upon its return) as 


| the fast track to the body she has 





always wanted, and so the two 
set about blackmailing the disc’s 
owner, a recently fired CIA ana- 
lyst named Osborne Cox (John 


| Malkovich). 


The less said about the plot 
the better. Although the film rev- 
els in coincidence and chance in 
a way that can sometimes feel 


| contrived, it is completely unpre- 


dictable, with twists that shock, 
entertain and contain a heaping 
dose of the unflinching violence 
that make the Coens’ films so 
volatile. 

The same can be said of the 
acting. Some of the performances 
work much better than others 
(Pitt is hilarious but Clooney has, 
for once, succumbed to overact- 
ing), but each actor seems to have 
been given free reign, and they 
all turn in performances that are 
singularly ridiculous and collec- 
tively genius. 

This movie will no doubt be 
one of the brothers’ most polar- 
izing. It is a spot-on parody of 


the spy thriller, complete with 
a Carter Burwell score that adds 
tension to a morning jog and 
over-the-shoulder camera shots 
that turn every pedestrian on 
the into a government 
agent. 
However, 


street 


the characters in- 
dulge a bit too much in their ec- 
centricities and the plot is fast 
and confusing, with an ending 
that I think was pitch perfect but 
will surely leave some complain- 
ing about how the Coens hate to 
end their movies. 

Above all, one must celebrate 
the brothers for their fearless- 
ness. They have taken a distinct- 
ly American genre and infused it 
with distinctly American charac- 
ters. Each one feels more entitled 
than the last and none feel par- 
ticularly bad about their despi- 
cable behavior. Only the Coens 
can write a script that reads like 
a screwball comedy and load it 
with themes of class, education 
and a seething portrayal of an 
intelligence community that op- 
erates with the implicit trust of 


the American public but seems 
to be as clueless as the rest of 
us. 

In an interview about his per- 
formance in The Big Lebowski, 
Philip Seymour Hoffman said of 
the movie, “It’s not a naturalistic 
film to me. The film is a little big 
on another plane, so the charac- 
ters are allowed to be bigger than 
life.” 

It is the success of this in Leb- 
owski that illustrates the short- 
comings of Burn After Reading. 
The Coens have written larger- 
than-life characters but have 
placed them too much in the real 
world. D.C. is too recognizable 
and the CIA agents too familiar 
to what we have repeatedly seen 
in film. 

If the movie seems contrived 
and the acting fake, it is ulti- 
mately because we expect a level 
of realism in the spy movie that 
the Coens abandon early on. It 
is best to appreciate it for what 
it is: two hours of hilarity from 
the most original film-making 
duo today. 
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John Malkovich co-stars as Osborne Cox, a former CIA analyst at the mercy of Linda (Frances 
McDormand) and Chad (Brad Pitt) in the newest Coen brothers film, Bum After Reading. 
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New schizophrenia pathway discovered by chance 


By ANN WANG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have unex- 
pectedly shown that three sepa- 
rately identified proteins actually 
interact in a pathway that, when 
disrupted, plays a role in schizo- 
phrenia. 

This collaborative 
spanned three Hopkins 
The newly uncovered pathway 
presents new targets for drugs 
to treat the illness, and also sug- 
gests a new way to study other 


study 
labs. 


mental illnesses. 

The scientists found that the 
proteins BBS4, DISC1 and PCM1 
work together to influence how 
neurons, or nerve cells, develop 
in the brain’s cerebral cortex. Ab- 
normal development in the ce- 
rebral cortex is widely believed 
to be the underlying cause of 
schizophrenia, a devastating 
psychiatric illness. 

The idea for the collaboration 
was sparked in 2004 when Nicola 
Cascella, a Hopkins psychiatrist, 
read a paper published by Nicho- 
las Katsanis, a Hopkins geneti- 
cist. Katsanis had been studying 
Bardet-Bied| syndrome, a genetic 
disease characterized by obesity, 
extra fingers or toes, retarded 
growth and other health prob- 
lems. 

One of the proteins Katsanis 
researched, BBS4, was found in 
the lab to bind to another protein 
called PCM1, near the centro- 
some in neurons. The centrosome 
is a structure that is involved in 
the growth and division of cells. 

With what he described as 





“real serendipity,” 
Cascella realized that 
Katsanis’s research 
could be related to 
schizophrenia. “What 


struck me was that 
Bardet-Biedl syn- 
drome causes prob- 


lems with body sym- 
metry,” Cascella said. 
“Schizophrenic brains 
indeed have problems 
with symmetry — ac- 
tually the loss of the 
normal asymmetry 
between left and right 
brain regions.” 

Cascella brought 
Katsanis together with 
Hopkins _ researcher 
Akira Sawa. Along 
with Atsushi Kamiya, | 
Sawa _ was studying | 
the DISC1 protein’s | 
role in neuronal cell 
growth and how ab- 
normalities in it af- 
fected schizophrenia. 
Cascella hypothesized that the 
three proteins, DISC1, BBS4 and 
PCM1, would all bind to each 
other in the cell. 

Working together, they tagged 
the proteins and discovered that 
all three did in fact end up at 
the cell centrosome. Addition- 
ally, when either DISC1 or BBS4 
were knocked out, PCM1 was 
not able to reach the centrosome. 
They concluded that the proteins 
DISC] and BBS4 were acting to- 
gether to help PCM1 reach the 
centrosome and in turn allow 
normal neural cell development. 

According to Sawa, this co- 
ordinated interaction between 
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Three proteins found at the centriole, the two circles in this fibroblast, are linked to schizophrenia. 


the three proteins is especially 
important “in the context of neu- 
rodevelopment of the cerebral 
cortex in the brain, which is a site 
of a key pathogenesis of schizo- 
phrenia and related disorders.” 
Finally, the scientists studied a 
family with three cases of schizo- 
phrenia and found that those with 
the disease had a mutation in the 
PCM1 gene while those without 
the disease did not. “The mutated 
gene is linked to a clear molecu- 
lar pathway that has an action on 
neurodevelopment,” Sawa said. 
The project was an “opportu- 
nity for wonderful collaboration,” 
Katsanis said. “It was scientifically 


Largest particle collider opens with a bang 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


Fifteen years of research and 
construction culminated on Sept. 
10, when the Large Hadron Col- 
lider located near Geneva, Swit- 
zerland performed its first test 
run. 

The machine will allow scien- 
tists to probe the nature of matter 
at extremely high energies, which 
will allow testing of current theo- 
ries and reshaping of our under- 
standing of the universe. 

Some have labeled the LHC 
as one of man’s greatest scientific 
achievements. Others hope it will 
answer the questions that people 
have pondered for centuries: 
How did the Universe begin? 
What is the nature of matter? 

Others believe the particle ac- 
celerator is a doomsday device, 
one that will cause the Earth to 
be swallowed up in a black hole. 
What is the Large Hadron Col- 
lider? 

On the first day of operation, 
scientists fired two beams of par- 
ticles called protons around the 
tunnel in opposite directions. 
Though the particle collider will 
not be fully operational until the 
end of 2008, scientists hope to be- 
gin low-energy collisions within 
the next few weeks. 

Eventually, scientists will steer 
and collide these two proton 
beams at allotted points around 
the tunnel at speeds close to that 
of light. 

The $4 billion project has been 
plagued with numerous diffi- 
culties, including cost overruns, 
equipment trouble and construc- 
tion problems. The first test run 
is two years late. However, sci- 
entists hope the rewards will be 
great. 

The first question scientists 
hope to tackle is a deceptively 
easy one: What is mass? While 
this basic variable occurs in a 

plethora of physics equations, 
physicists still do not understand 
what causes this fundamental 
property of matter. 
_ In comes the Higgs boson. 
First theorized in 1964, the Higgs 
boson has been nicknamed the 
“God particle.” The particle is be- 
lieved to carry an all-pervading 
field. 
_ When particles interact with 
this field, they acquire their 
_ mass. While seemingly simple, 
the particle has been elusive. No 
xperiment has yet proven the 
Blade of the particle. 
| Physicists hope that the high- 
‘By colli 








| “force” the 


ions that will be-cre- * 


Some scientists, however, hope 
that the Higgs boson will not be 
found. Stephen Hawking recent- 
ly placed a $100-bet on the famed 
particle not existing, arguing 
that much more interesting phys- 
ics will be found by the LHC. 

Though the discovery of the 
Higgs boson would be a massive 
leap forward in our understand- 
ing of matter, it will not be enough 
to help us understand the overall 
composition of the Universe. 

Recent astronomical observa- 
tions suggest that ordinary mat- 
ter — the same matter that we 
see in the world around us, that 
make up the stars and planets 
— makes up just four percent of 
the Universe. 

What makes up the other 96 
percent then? Physicists argue 
that the rest of the Universe con- 
sists of dark matter and dark en- 
ergy, which are “dark” because 
they have not been directly ob- 
served. 

Scientists lack a full under- 
standing of either component. 
The hope is that the LHC will 
provide clues to the fundamental 
nature of these two components. 

The LHC may also provide a 
better understanding of the four 
fundamental forces that govern 
the Universe: electromagnetism, 
the two nuclear forces and grav- 
ity. 

Physicists have been able to 
unify the three of the forces into 
a single cohesive theory. Howev- 
er, the fourth force, gravity, has 
remained elusive. 

While several theories have 
been proposed that might unify 
these four forces, the one that has 
garnered the greatest attention is 
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string theory. 

The theory argues that the 
Universe consists of these one- 
dimensional vibrating “strings.” 
These vibrations are what give 
matter its properties, determine 
the fundamental constants of 
the Universe and govern the 
four forces that control it. 

There is one caveat to this the- 
ory: In order for these strings to 
occur, there need to be, in total, 
around 12 dimensions. Compare 
that to the four that we experi- 
ence in everyday life: length, 
width, depth and time. Propo- 
nents of the theory hope that the 
LHC may provide a window into 
these alternate dimensions. 

The LHC has not, however, 
been fully welcomed. In 2001, 
Greg Landsberg at Brown Uni- 
versity and his colleague Savas 
Dimopoulos at Stanford Uni- 
versity calculated that, if string 
theory is true and multiple di- 
mensions other than the four al- 
ready known exist, then there is 
a chance that the particle accel- 
erator could produce mini-black 
holes. 

The fear is that these black 
holes could destroy the Earth. 
However, chances are quite 
small such an event could oc- 
cur. The lifespan of these events 
has been calculated to be about a 
billionth of a trillionth of a tril- 
lionth of a second. 

“If you produce mini-black 
holes, then the mass of them 
would be less than the mass of 
the proton,” said Bruce Barnett, 
a professor in the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy. “So the 
gravitational attraction of these 
black holes will be very small.” 
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fun and good personal collabora- 
tion. We got [along] together very 
well.” 

Next, the scientists plan to 
look closely at DISC1 and other 
proteins in the BBS family. These 
proteins not only affect the cen- 
trosome, but are active in other 
parts of the neuron that may be 
important in schizophrenia. They 
have also received funding from 
the National Institutes of Health 
to study mutations of these genes 
in animal models for schizophre- 
nia. 

This model of study can be ap- 
plied to other psychiatric illness- 
es and also provides new targets 
for drugs to treat schizophrenia. 

When asked if he was sur- 
prised that the project came to- 
gether across three different labs, 
Katsanis said, “I’m not surprised 
by anything in science anymore. 
It is the unexpected interfaces 
that produce the most exciting 
science. The door has opened up 
to a whole new world.” 
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Guesstimation 


skills predict 


your grade in calculus 


By BARBARA HA 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Why is it that some of us seem 
to be remarkably talented with 
numbers while others are totally 
inept at remembering numbers 
or performing even the most 


| basic calculations? 


provide 
to 


Recent studies 
evidence that the ability 
approximate quantities is a trait 
that can be more developed in 
some people than in others. And 
these innate differences seem to 


| affect a person’s abilities to carry 


out higher-level math as well. 


Justin Halberda of the 





number of blue dots and yellow 
dots on the screen. 

The results were supportive 
of Halberda’s theory that some 
humans are born with an innate 
advantage that makes them better 
able to approximate quantities, 

Here is the interesting finding: 
The students who were better 
able to estimate the numbers 
of blue and yellow dots on the 
screen also showed higher math 
test scores from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 

Other scientists have argued 
that approximation ability js 
irrelevant in predicting the 
mathematic capabilities _ of 
individuals 
because it does 
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thematical : arithmetic or 
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Halberda math test scores. Halberda 
recently disagrees 
published with these 
an article in arguments, 


the journal Nature in which 
he reports his findings on the 
relationship between children’s 
math approximation ability and 
the “inherent advantage” this 
gives them. 

Skill at approximation allows 
someone to estimate how many 
of something there is, without 
actually counting the objects. His 
study focused on 64 14-year-old 
students in public schools. 

The students were briefly 
exposed to a screen filled with an 
array of blue and yellow dots. The 
showing was so brief that made 
it impossible for the subjects to 
distinguish, memorize or in any 
way make an exact count of the 


and points to evidence that some 
individuals do have the ability to 
perform better on mathematics 


aptitude exams even when 
educational background and 
other factors are taken into 
account. 


In other words, there is a 
statistically significant difference 
in mathematical ability that can 
not be explained by education 
alone. 

Interest in this field can 
have applications for students. 
Laboratory studies might help 
students develop more effective 
study habits that actually work 
with the way the brain is actually 
wired. 





Tiny MSI Wind is perfect to bring to class 


By DENNIS KO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


With the growing trend of 
Web 2.0 applications that use the 
Internet in ever more pervasive 
ways, almost every computer 
manufacturer is producing what 
is known as a “netbook.” This 
week I will review the MSI Wind, 
one of the most highly touted 
netbooks on the market. 

A netbook is an ultraportable 
computer, often with displays 
ranging from just 7 to 10 inches. 
They are usually 


it’s one of the best notebooks I’ve 
ever owned. I primarily use my 
Wind when I have to take my 
laptop around for some portable 
use, such as browsing the Web, 
or taking notes in class, so I don’t 
have to lug my much larger Mac- 
Book Pro around. 

(Don’t get me wrong, my MBP 
by far is the most powerful lap- 
top I have, but sometimes I just 
don’t need a 15 incher with me.) 

On my Wind, I mainly use 
three programs: Microsoft Of- 
fice, iTunes and Firefox. With the 


and will require too much scroll- 
ing to read anything of value, 
and also that the keyboard and 
trackpad may be too cramped for 
prolonged usage. 

I completely disagree. The 
screen is plenty wide to effective- 
ly eliminate any side scrolling 
you'll do, and there’s a substan- 
tial amount of text that fits on one 
window before you have to scroll 
down to read more. 

MSI claims that the keyboard 
is 95 percent of a standard key- 
board’s size, and while I think 
it’s closer to 85 or 90 





powered by a weak- 
er processor such as 
the Intel Celeron or 
the Intel Atom. 

However, the 
benefits of the net- 
book include its 
ease of use, and of 
course, its portabil- 
ity. 
The Wind has 
one of the largest 
screens of all net- 
books, a widescreen 
at 10 inches, with a 
decent resolution of 
1024 by 600 pixels. 

It’s powered by 
the energy efficient 
1.6Ghz Intel Atom 
processor, with 1Gb 
of onboard RAM. 
Though the Wind 
lacks an_ optical 
drive, it does come 
with built-in 802.11b/g, Bluetooth 
and a 1.3MP webcam. 

The Wind has all of the stan- 
dard ports you would expect on 
a laptop: a VGA out, standard 
headphone and microphone 
jacks, three USB 2.0 ports and an 
SD card reader. 

The Wind also comes with two 
different battery types, the 3-cell 
or the 6-cell, which gives about 
2.5 hours and 5 hours of use, re- 
spectively. Although this might 
be a little less than your typical 
laptop, this is usually sufficient 
for standard use. Ray 

The notebook weighs in at a 
tidy three pounds. It’s priced at 
around $450 and $500 right now 
for the 3-cell and 6-cell models 





| that are pre-installed with Win- 
| dowsXP, . 


ay uh ‘ 
_ I've had my Wind for over two 
months now, and I can truly say 


The MSI Wind offers grea 
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t performance with outstanding portability. 


abundance of Web applications 
out there now, there isn’t really 
much need to install a variety of 
programs directly on your hard 
drive. 

I find the Atom processor 
more than enough for my daily 
usage, even with several win- 
dows of Firefox running, iTunes 


playing in the background and 


Word open. . 

And the best part of this is 
that with my 6-cell Wind, I can 
get over five hours of use on my 
battery, meaning I don't have to 
bring my charger most of the 
time when I go out for the day. 
And this is five hours with bat- 
tery-draining Bluetooth and Wi- 
Fi turned on. i 

___ Many people are concerned 
_ about the trade-offs with the por- 


tability of netbooks. I've heard 


that the screen may be too small, 


oA 5 eee inp eee 


percent, I don’t have 
a hard time typing 
on it. 

I do find that the 
trackpad is a teeny 
bit small, but it’s al- 
right for occasional 
use. For prolonged 
periods of time, I 
prefer using a stan- 
dard mouse that is 
purchased separate- 
ly. 
The Wind also 
has a hard-to-press 
trackpad button 
which is also a rock- 
er, meaning that the 
same button pivots 
to serve as both the 
left and right clicks. 
That’s annoying. If 
there was something 
MSI could improve 
on, it would be the 

trackpad. 

The MSI is a big winner main- 
ly because of its ultra-portability, 
reaonable price and battery life. 
Id definitely suggest this to any 
student who needs a low priced 
laptop to carry to and from class 
every day for notes. 
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his summer, invading infected tissues. 


Scientists solve U.S. Salmonella mystery 


How did experts across the country track down the source of a national foodborne outbreak? 


By JOCELYN WAGMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The biggest foodborne illness 
outbreak in 10 years began on 
April 16, 2008, but no one knew 
it. 

The evidence of the outbreak 
began surfacing on May 22, when 
the New Mexico Department of 
Health reported four confirmed 
cases of a specific type of Salmo- 
nella and 15 more cases caused 
by an unidentified Salmonella 
strain to the Centers for Disease 
Control. 

By the end of the summer, 43 
states, Washington D.C. and Can- 
ada had reported a total of 1442 
cases. 


“Tracking down causes of 


outbreaks is a huge challenge,” 


said Thomas Kensler, a professor 


of toxicology in the Bloomberg 


School of Public Health. “The 


government, CDC in particular, 


did a pretty good job honing into 


what was going on.” 


Salmonella, a bacterium that 


causes fever, diarrhea, abdomi- 
nal pain and sometimes vom- 
iting, infects humans through 
consumption of contaminated 
food — usually animal products. 
However, vegetables can also 
cause human infection if they 
become contaminated through 
tainted manure or water. 
Symptoms of Salmonella in- 
fection take between 12 and 72 
hours to appear, and typically 
last from four to seven days. 
Salmonella exists in many 
unique strains. The strain that 
caused this particular outbreak, 





Salmonella Saintpaul, is relative- 
ly rare. 

However, the “vector” of the 
bacteria — the carrier — was 
a food that is commonly eaten 
across America and especially 
in the Southwest, the region that 
had the highest number of Sal- 
monella cases. The main cause, 
which remained unknown until 
early July, was raw jalapeno pep- 
pers, which is an ingredient in 
salsa. 

Other foods, most notably cer- 
tain types of tomatoes, took the 
blame and the economic hit until 
the authorities were able to pin 
down the elusive jalapefio as the 
true guilty party. 

Even after tomatoes were tak- 
en off the blacklist, some doubt 
remained as to whether they 
were involved in the outbreak. 
The CDC suspects that while ja- 
lapefio peppers caused most of 
the illness, serrano peppers and 
some tomatoes may also have 
been complicit. 

Last June 3, the FDA warned 
residents of New Mexico and 
Texas not to eat red Roma, red 
plum or red round tomatoes, and 
on June 7 the rest of the nation 
was warned to avoid these foods 
as well. By June 11, CDC was re- 
porting progress on the tomato 
front, but only two weeks later, 
there were 277 Salmonella Saint- 
paul cases in 25 states. 

On July 9, when the number 
of cases reached 1000, CDC an- 
nounced a new suspect — jala- 
peno peppers. 

Even though the correct source 
was identified, the battle wasn’t 


over. Tracking these infected 
jalapenos back to the farm and 
packing plant was a difficult task 
because the peppers were grown 
in Mexico. 

CDC eventually reported that 
they were able to track the pep- 
pers back to two farms in Tam- 


aulipas, Mexico, which both had | 


sent their peppers to the same 
packaging plant. 

The sluggishness of the epi- 
demiologic investigation and the 
missteps along the way prompted 
some criticism of the CDC. The 
situation also brought national 
attention to the inadequacy of the 
food industry’s technology for 
tracking foods to their sources 
and keeping consumers safe. 

CDC attempted to defend its 
efforts and those of local health 
departments by explaining the 
complexity of processes of inves- 
tigating of the source of a food- 
borne illness outbreak. 

The investigation depended in 


large part on the accuracy of the | 


memories of infected individuals. 
Each individual's food consump- 
tion history provided a clue to the 
CDC about which food was the 
vector for the illnesses. 
Unfortunately, the huge size 


and complexity of the multina- | 
the heliosphere, which is a giant 


tional food packaging industry 
kept the CDC off the mark and the 
nation off tomatoes for more than 
a month. 

“Is the system vulnerable? Ab- 
solutely,” Kensler said. He added, 
“As somebody who spends a lot of 
time overseas, especially in rural 
China, I feel so much better about 
our food safety than theirs.” 
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Genetic study reveals brain tumor clues 


| By SAM OHMER 


News-Letter Staff Writer 


A major new study from the 
Sidney Kimmel Cancer Center at 


Hopkins has reported results of 


an intensive investigation of the 
genetic causes of a deadly brain 
tumor. 

After sequencing almost 
21,000 genes and analyzing the 
structure of the genetic material 
of those with the most fatal brain 
tumor, glioblastoma multiforme, 


| a group lead by Kenneth Kinzler 


has found several new genetic 
alterations that are linked to the 


| illness. 


By carrying out these exten- 
sive analyses in human glioblas- 
toma multiforme, or HGM, as 
well as similar analyses in pan- 
creatic cancer, the team has dis- 
covered new pathways that could 


| help in the development of new 


treatments. Both studies appear 
online in the journal Science. 
HGM can currently only be 
treated with intensive surgery, 
chemotherapy and radiation. De- 


| spite these treatments, half of all 


| patients die within 15 months of 





diagnosis. 

“Cancer is in essence a genetic 
disease. It [is] different from oth- 
er genetic diseases in that the ge- 
netic alteration[s] are acquired af- 


ter birth (i..e., somatic mutations) 
in the cancer cell,” said Kinzler, 
the senior author of the paper. 

The current work provides a 
detailed map of the genetic alter- 
ation that occur in these cancers. 
In a sense we have a detailed 
[map] of [what] went wrong in a 
cancer and what we should try to 
target in cancers in the future,” 
Kinzler said. 





genes and pathways are respon- 


sible for the malignant behavior 
of the cancer cells,” Kinzler said. 
This study has been a long 
time coming, but Kinzler asserts 
that this is certainly not the end 
of the line. “Our group has been 
characterizing the genetic altera- 
tions in human cancer for more 

than two decades. “ 
“Initially, we 





This is pre- could only look 
cisely why . ; : ; at one gene at a 
these studies of [Cancer] is different time,” Kinzler 
HGM and other from other genetic said. This Tew, 
tumors are so |. : research is dif- 
important: By diseases in that the ferent. 
studying cancer : ae “We were 
at its most basic genetic alterations are able to [se- 
a era acquired after birth. see tea net) 
age NA, — a Hl pro- 
and identifying — KENNETH KINZLER, tein coding 
specific altera- genes. We hope 
tions in the ge- SIDNEY KIMMEL CANCER to perform 


netic code that 
make different 
types of can- 
cer, it could be 
possible for scientists to classify 
tumors with molecular precision 
and possibly to develop more tar- 
geted therapies. 

“The studies help us identify 
genes and pathways (groups of 
genes that function together) that 
are commonly altered in these 
tumors. Some of these altered 





similar studies 
on other tumor 
types in the fu- 
ture.” 

This cancer-fighting team has 
also analyzed the genome of 
cells from pancreatic, breast and 
colorectal tumors and has plans 
to analyze others in hopes of con- 
tributing to our knowledge of the 
complexities of genetic altera- 
tions and their effects in malig- 
nant tumors. 
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Satellite finds surprise at solar system's edge 


By JEROME SIMONS 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Space scientists at the Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory 
have published surprising find- 
ings about the edge of our solar 
system. Data from the Voyager 
2 space probe suggest there may 
be a lot more out there than was 
once thought. 

The Sun constantly emits the 
solar wind, a stream of charged 
and highly energetic particles 
emerging from the outer layers of 
the star’s atmosphere. These fast- 
moving particles create strong 


| magnetic and electric fields that 


move away from the Sun in all 
directions and cross the entire 
solar system. 

The intensity of this radia- 
tion ralls off abruptly along the 
boundary of the solar system, 


sphere that encloses the Sun and 
all of the planets. This “termina- 
tion shock” arises when the solar 
wind collides with interstellar 
gas, causing the solar wind to 
lose a great deal of its energy. 
The underlying principle is 
similar to a car crash. If a speed- 
ing car hits a wall, it will obvi- 


New findings shed light on how the brain shifts gears 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


' Imagine that you are driving 
along at a safe speed. Suddenly, 
a stop sign appears where you 
didn’t see one before and you 
quickly jam on the brakes. 

Though it might seem that 
your response to the stop sign 
was automatic, your brain is ac- 
tually processing a lot of infor- 
mation about this car ride. 

According to researchers in 
the Hopkins Department 
of Psychological and 
Brain Sciences, led by Su- 
san Courtney, the brain 
reacts to new informa- 
tion in working memory, 
which is a network of 
many brain regions. 
_ Generally, | working 
memory is involved with 
a person’s current activi- 
ties — it is the immedi- 
ate record of what your 
brain is thinking about or 
working on over the last 
of seconds or minutes. 

\ - 2 

en your mind switches 
to a new task, your work- 
ing memory is essentially 


.. These researchers 
wanted to investigate how 


working memory can adapt to 
changes in information. Specifi- 
cally, they examined the brain's 
nse to certain “rules,” or 
“ifthen’” scenarios. For instance, 
if you see a stop sign, then you 
pressthe brakes. 
“The main purpose in con- 
cting this research was to in- 
gate how the brain switches 
ween abstract ‘rules’ that are 
d in memory, which govern 
behavior,” 


Late 








‘said Caroline 


Montojo, a graduate student and 
the first author on the paper. 

Courtney and her lab mem- 
bers discovered that the brain re- 
sponded differently to the stimu- 
lus (the stop sign) and the rule 
(press the brakes). 

“We found that rules that peo- 
ple must actively remember are 
controlled primarily through the 
prefrontal cortex, which is in the 
very front of the brain,” Montojo 
said. 

“Item information, such as 





numbers, are controlled primari- 
ly through parietal cortex, which 
is near the back of the brain.” 
Functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI) was used 


to look at the activation of these 


brain regions. Subjects in an 
fMRI study were told to perform 


~ certain tasks while in the scan- 


ner. The brain’s response to these 
tasks can then be determined 
from the scanned images. 


Courtney’s research team_ 


1 
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Scientists using a supercomputer in Pittsburgh have shown 
brain activity patterns when a person uses working memory. 


asked subjects to memorize the 
numbers 47 and 53, which would 
act as stimuli, and the operations 
add and subtract, which served 
as rules. For each trial, the sub- 
ject was told a number and rule 
to use. For example, the screen 
may have read “47 - Add.” 

Next, the screen showed an- 
other number, such as 11. The 
following screen showed four 
possible answers and the subject 
needed to pick the answer that 
equals “11 + 47.” 

Subjects performed 
a series of these types 
of trials, with the num- 
ber or the rule chang- 
ing periodically. People 
were much less accurate 
in guessing an answer 
if they were asked to 
switch both the rule and 
the number from the 
previous task. 

So if they were told 
“47 — Add” in one trial 
and “57 — Subtract” in 
the next trial, subjects 
found it harder to choose 
the correct answer in the 
second trial. 

This study showed 
that the subject can make 
both rule and stimu- 
lus updates in working 
memory. While previous specu- 
lation has suggested that stimu- 


a 
.EDU 


- lus and rule updates were man- 


aged by entirely different neural 
networks, this research indicates 
that the frontoparietal network is 
weet responsible. 

“These results are important 
for understanding how the hu- 
man brain accomplishes complex, 
goal-directed behaviors that re- 
quire remembering and switch- 


ing between abstract rules,” 


Montojo said. 

“This research helps inform 
our broader research goals of 
determining how human _ be- 
ings are able to adjust behavior 
so elegantly and quickly under 
changing circumstances,” Mon- 
tojo said. 

These findings may have clin- 
cal relevance as well. There are 
several psychiatric disorders that 
hinder a person’s ability to make 
updates to new rules. 


ously come to an 
abrupt stop 
but all of the en- 
ergy of its motion 
has to go some- 
where. Much of 
the energy will 
be disseminated 
in the pieces of 
car that litter the 
crash site. Some 
of the energy will 
be transformed 
into heat, and in 
fact the wall will 
heat up after the 
crash. 

This same 
logic applies at 
the termination 
shock. Once the 
solar wind parti- ; 
cles collide with interstellar gas, 
the wind cools down and the gas 
particles heat up. Previous obser- 
vations have shown that the solar 
wind slows down from 217 miles 
per second to just 81 miles per 
second, a value that represents a 
tremendous amount of energy. 

It is at the boundary of the 
heliosphere where the Voyager 2 
satellite is collecting its measure- 
ments. Voyager 2 was launched in 
1977 and is now at the edge of the 
solar system. Although built and 
operated by scientists at NASA 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pas- 
adena, Calif., scientists at Hop- 
kins and elsewhere run several 
instruments on the spacecraft. 

Stamatios Krimigis and his 
colleagues from APL were sur- 
prised to find that the solar wind 
cools down much more than they 
expected. Since interstellar gas 
can only absorb a certain amount 
of heat, they hypothesized that 
the excess energy must have gone 
elsewhere. 

After painstaking analysis of 
information sent from Voyager 
2 last summer, Krimigis and his 
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The Voyager 2 spacecraft is now outside the solar system. 
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team concluded that the energy 
had been picked up by particles 
that have intruded into our solar 
system. A light breeze of neutral 
hydrogen atoms, the most basic 
atoms in the universe, flows into 
the solar system at an astronomi- 
cally slow speed of just 16 miles 
per second. 

Occasionally, these particles 
collide with the solar wind, 
which will kick off the hydro- 
gen atom’s sole electron to form 
an ion. The free electrons, which 
are charged, are caught by the so- 
lar wind’s electromagnetic fields 
and directed back to the edge of 
the heliosphere. 

In fact, the Hopkins team has 
concluded that most of the solar 
wind’s energy loss goes into ac- 
celerating these “pick-up ions,” 
as the team has called them. 
These pick-up ions are especially 
important in the heliosheath, the 
much larger area that surrounds 
the heliosphere and goes out 
quite far into interstellar space. 
This area, which is where Voy- 
ager 2 is headed, is the next area 
of interest for the APL group. 
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© Lead a stressless, carefree existence at Hopkins 


Ef: 


A trip to the Baltimore National Aquarium is convenient for a study distraction. 


Beating the Baltimore 
boredom blues is basic! 


By RACHEL EPSTEIN 


For the News-Letter 


Boredom is a feeling not many 
Hopkins students are used to 
between all of the reading, labs, 
papers and exams, but there are 
always those rare occasions you 
find yourself wondering what to 
do. 

Although Baltimore may have 
a reputation for not being one of 
the safest cities it certainly has no 
shortage of things to do. 

Here are my personal top picks 
for things everyone at Hopkins 
should try at least once in order to 
never experience that foreign feel- 
ing known as boredom. 

If you want to stay closer 
to campus, venture out to the 
Charles Theater and see a cool 
indie film, and then later chow 
down at Sofi’s Crepes or The 
Helmand. 

If you have already been to 
the Charles then go see a film at 
the Senator or Rotunda because 
the theaters are just as unique. 

Also nearby, you can shop at 
the awesome vintage stores in 
Hampden. This area is known 
as the “real Baltimore” where 
you can see the natives in ac- 
tion. 

Explore Fells Point. This area 
is a registered historic district 
with boutiques and quaint an- 
tique shops. Not only is this 
place a hotspot for Halloween, 
but it truly is a beautiful area that 
should not be missed. 


Compiled by Diana Batk 


and shop till you drop. 
Splurge a little and see a show 
at the Hippodrome Theater. Le- 
gally Blonde The Musical will be 
performed Sept. 30. 
Take advantage of 


more Aquarium for only $8! 
Venture out to Little Italy for 
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By SAUMYA GURBANI 


lor the News-Letter 


Hopkins is known to be one of 
the most academically challeng- 
ing schools in the country, and its 
students are famed for studying 
all the time. But a mere glance at 
the campus can prove otherwise. 


| Hopkins students are able to bal- 


ance their schoolwork with their 
extra-curriculars. 

Still, there are times when vou 
feel you just have way too much 
to do. 

I interviewed a few students 
this past Saturday, and asked 


| them what they do to relive 
| stress. Most of the people who 
| responded were freshmen; Since 


freshmen are still adjusting from 
high school to college life, they 
are often the most stressed out of 


| all students. Here are some use- 

Everyone should go to the In- | 
ner Harbor! Take a stroll by the | 
water, tour the Pride of Baltimore | 
II, dine in the countless eateries | 


Friday | 
nights after 5 p.m. at the Balti- | 


great Italian food and don’t for- | 


get dessert at Vaccaro’s. (Be sure 
to find out when they have all- 
you-can-eat night) 


an adventure at the zoo. No, 
it is not as big or glamorous as 
the one in Washington D.C., but 
adorable animals are fun to look 
at no matter where they are. 


Take a stroll through the Wa- | 


verly Farmer’s Market one Sat- 
urday morning, or Mondays 
through Saturdays at the larger, 
more famous Lexington Market. 
Everyone likes fresh fruit, veg- 
gies, breads and jams! 

Educate yourself by going to 
one of the many fabulous mu- 


seums in Baltimore such as the | 


Waters, Baltimore Museum of 
Art, the Evergreen, the American 
Visionary Art Museum, Great 
Blacks in Wax Museum and so 
many more! 

If you follow this advice, 
you'll never run out of things to 
do when hit with boredom in Bal- 
timore! 


las, summer has passed, and the school year has be- 

gun. Whether you spent your summer studying, laz- 

ing around or working hard at a job or internship, 

here is a back-to-school playlist to help you adjust to 

the return of papers, exams, on campus romance, ear- 
ly wake-up calls and stress-relieving Saturday nights. 


1. “Welcome Back” - Mase. 


This bouncy track by rapper/pastor Mase samples the “Welcome 
Back Kotter” theme song and updates it with a hip hop beat. The 
song succeeds in giving you a warm welcome back to the school 


year and everything it entails. 


2. “Campus” - Vampire Weekend 


Indie rock band Vampire Weekend’s upbeat homage to an on-cam- 
pus relationship gone wrong lends itself to wistful remembrances 
of past lovers. Or the awkwardness that ensues after seeing last weekend’s hook-up on the way to class. 


3, “Failure By Design” - Brand New 
_Upat3am. trying to start a paper due tomorrow? Alternative band Brand New’s frontman Jesse Lacey reminds you that you’re not alone. 
| With sympathetic lyrics for the procrastinator in all of us (“I kill myself because I'm so frustrated/ And every single second that I put it off 

‘means another lonely night I got to race the clock”), this song is perfect for those sleepless nights. Listen to it, then churn out that paper! 


4, “Ain’t Got A Lot of Money” - Slightly Stoopid Se rs Se 
This local Southern California band captures almost every college student's woe, evident in the title. The song will have you feeling fine, 
en if you're stuck in your dorm eating Easy Mac for the third time this week. Perfect for fans of fellow SoCal band Sublime. ee 


“Harder, Better, Faster, Stronger” - Daft Punk . De cS feet 
1¢ original electronic track that inspired Kanye West's “Stronger” will definitely give you the motivation to power through all your as- 


ignments and tasks. 


the hip hop duo’s older tracks, 


it’s just plain superior to Kanye's version. 


| get behind, at 
Revisit your childhood with | 


ful methods they (and a couple of 
upperclassmen) mentioned that 
help them beat the stress. 

One excellent way to avoid 
stress is to manage your time 
well. My roommate, freshman Ja- 
cob Barnaby, says he’s able to take 
care of stress 








work time, you 


work. When 
it’s play time, 
go have fun 


and don’t think 
about work.” 

Compart- 
mentalizing 
your time will 
certainly allow 
you to balance 
out enjoyment 
and work. 

A common 
consensus 
amongst the 
freshmen __ liv- 
ing in AMR II 
is that exercise 
can help relieve 
a lot of stress. 
It doesn’t take 
much out of 
your day, even 
as little as a 15- 
minute stop at 
the Rec Center 
can help. We are 
lucky to have this great facility 
open to us: From basketball and 
badminton courts to treadmills 
and weight 
rooms, nearly 








by making a 
plan for each 
day. “Every 
morning I set 
out what I’m 
going to do for 
the day. That 
way, even if | 


least I know 
what I’m sup- 
posed to fin- 
ish. It helps [a 
lot].” 
Haoxin 
Sun, a junior, 


| mentioned compartmentalizing 





time. “Set aside a time for work 
and a time for play. When it’s 


I ... put my iPod on 
shuffle and just dance. 
It releases endorphins, 
and makes me happy 
and relaxed. 
—ANDREW CLARKE, 





every form 
of exercise 
is available. 
Find an activ- 
ity you like, 
and head on 
over! 

In addition 
to the wonders 


of exercise, 
F many studies 
RESHMAN have shown 


that music can 
ease the mind 
and help you 
concentrate on the task at hand. 
Take it from biophysics major 
Jack Aguilar, who says he listens 


ams ian BOE 
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Despite it being the first two weeks of classes. juniors Max Rich and Raghav Badrinath already frequent MSE. 


to music while doing homework 
or preparing for exams. “Listen- 
ing to music can really relax your 
mind. Artists like Jack Johnson 
and the Red Hot Chili Peppers are 
really relaxing.” 

Jermaine Myers, a senior and 
public health major, responded 
by saying that he likes to “go to 
ethnic restaurants. Trying out dif- 
ferent foods like Thai and Jamai- 
can and Ethiopian helps [relieve 
stress]. I can get away from school 
and hang out with my friends ina 
chill environment.” 

And there are quite a few res- 
taurants near the Homewood 
campus, some of which accept J- 
cash. 

Two freshmen _ interviewed 
both mentioned dancing as a way 
to ease stress. Millie Shah, a BME 
major, replied that she dances 


because “It takes my mind off of 
academics, and it helps me get in 
touch with the emotional side of 
my mind and I am able to focus 
better.” 

Andrew Clarke, a neuroscience 
major, agrees as well: “I ... put my 
iPod on shuffle and just dance. It 
releases endorphins and makes 
me happy and relaxed.” And you 
don’t have to be good at dancing 
either; just get up and start moy- 
ing, it'll really help. 

So the next time you're feeling a 
bit overwhelmed by your upcom- 
ing calculus midterm or your ex- 
pository writing essay, try out one 
of the above techniques and see 
what it can do for you! 

Or come up with your own 
unique way of releasing stress. A 
little less stress makes the Hop- 
kins campus a happier place. 





Where the Wild Things Are: How to identify the freshmen 


By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


A new school year inevitably 
means new students. These fresh- 
men fill the gap that graduating 
seniors leave behind and serve 
many purposes such as new 
people to flirt with, make fun of, 





recruit into clubs and ultimately, 
make friends with. 

But it can be difficult to figure 
out who is a new face on cam- 
pus and who is an upperclass- 
man whom you just happened to 
have never seen before. In order 
to avoid the horrific faux-pas of 
asking someone over the age of 


_____ COURTESY OF WWW.ASFALTKONIJNBET 
Vampire Weekend's ode to classic college relationships will have you reminiscing. 


¥ 


this song is ideal for getting you up and ready to go to class! My roommate swears by its morning. 


SS | 





eighteen if they are a freshman, 
an anthropological study of the 
freshman “species” can be very 
helpful. 

The easiest way to spot a fresh- 
man is that their faces are foreign 
to you. However, as mentioned 
above, this is not always a sure- 
fire solution. In addition, after a 
few weeks on campus, they will 
all start to look familiar to you, 
therefore making this method of 
dubious reliability. 

There is an almost exclusively 
freshman phenomenon (although 
this is sometimes broken by so- 
rority girls and sports teams) of 
group travel. We've all seen it. 
Freshman tend to travel in packs, 
especially when off campus. 
When asked the rationale behind 
this, most freshmen seemed to 
believe they do it for one of two 
reasons: to feel secure, since the 
college terrain is still somewhat 
new to a wandering freshman, 
and to feel, bluntly, cool. The 
more people you walk with at 
one time, the more friends you 
must have, right? Upperclass- 
men, while enjoying the benefits 
of several friends, tend to more 
often travel with only one to a 
few of said friends at any given 
moment. As the year trudges on, 
however, freshmen tend to gaina 
little more independence and no 
longer feel awkward walking to 
The Charles Street Market alone, 





Spotting freshmen is made easy by their ten 


a 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOG RAPHY EDIT 
dency to travel across campus in small groups. 


thus making the pack mentality 
method nil after first semester. 

This brings up another signifi- 
cant way to determine the fresh- 
men from the upperclassmen: lo- 
cation. There are some places that 
are intrinsically freshman. For 
instance, you don’t often see peo- 
ple beyond their freshman year 
hanging out on the Freshman 
Quad or in the AMRs unless they 
have a meeting or group-specific 
event held in these locations. 
Same goes for FFC. Although 
some athletes may frequent Fresh 
Food due to its proximity to the 
gym, FEC is primarily freshman 
territory. It’s their species’ water- 
ing hole. Freshmen are also more 
likely to be found at frat parties, 
especially early in the year, and 
are even more likely to attend 
more than one frat party in a sin- 
gle night. Speculation is that this 
is due to their preconceptions 
about college party life, as well as 
their lower work loads, but what- 
ever the case, freshmen are much 
more likely to go out. Upperclass- 
men, on the other hand, although 
they may attend frat parties from 
time to time, are more likely to 
be found in someone's house or 
apartment with a smaller group 
of friends and, let’s say, wine and 
rum rather than “Natty Bo.” 

Ultimately, scouting out fresh- 
men isn’t too difficult. Most of 
them want to be known! 


\ 
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The FFC hired a recent Hopkins graduate to their kitchen staff in an attempt to receive better input 
as to what they should output. The grad turned out to be a Writing Sems major, as is obvious by the 
newest addition to breakfast menu. 


Introducing .,. the Hamlet! One part omelet, one part ham. Even if you thought the book was a 
boar, you'll love this breakfast dish; a duel of taste so good, it ought to be banished. 


Served with a side of Danish, this dish will spark the envy of college students everywhere. 


It will surely send thee to a funnery of a time, and give you one writing credit toward graduation. 
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ARounD THE LEAGUE 


Volleyball 


Field Hockey 


Football 


Women’s Soccer 


Water Polo 


Sponsored by the Office of Pre-Professional Programs and 


10-3 record 


#8 NFHCA ranking 


5-0 record 


2-0 record 


5-2-0 record 


#9 in NSCAA poll 


5-0-2 record 


3-5 record 
#2 in CWPA polls 








All Classes and Majors Welcome 


17th Annual Law 
Fair 


Meet representatives from over 55 law 


schools 


Monday, September 22, 2008 
11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion, Levering Union 


Mock Admission Panel 


Law School Admission Representatives from 
American University Washington College of Law, 
Vanderbilt University Law School, UCLA School of Law, 
Brooklyn Law School & NYU School of Law 


2:30 p.m. 


Sherwood Room, Levering Union 


} 
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Advising 
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Fantasy Insider: Confusion in the Cassel ira 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports iditor 


So far, this year’s fantasy foot- 
ball season has been a jumble of 
surprises. Old faces have fallen, 
new faces have risen, and if you 
want to keep up and secure your 
cash winnings, bucket of chick- 
en, tin foil trophy or whatever it 
is you play for, you need to throw 
your previous knowledge and 
convictions out the window, and 
get in the game. 

The most burning question 
on one out of every 10 to 12 fan- 
tasy owner's minds is: Do I have 
a shot after losing Tom Brady? 
A first-rounder in most leagues, 
Tom Brady played for about eight 
minutes, getting you a little less 
than two fantasy points before 
dealing you a heavy blow with 
his season-ending knee injury. 
But is all hope lost? Absolute- 
ly not. There are several good 
quarterbacks out there, and al- 
though none of them will put 
up the numbers that Brady did 
last year, there’s a good chance 
that New England’s golden boy 
wasn’t going to repeat his epic 
performance this year anyway. 

I'd recommend previous Brady 
owners pick up Matt Cassel, New 
England’s current starter. Even 
after his debut victory over the 
Jets, Cassel is a huge question 
mark, an unproven talent who 
could flop or explode. Keep in 
mind, he has some pretty serious 
artillery in wide receivers Randy 
Moss and Wes Welker, and he’s 
got the ability to get them the 
ball. Whatever those two do after 
that, still counts for your yardage 
and touchdown points. To play 
devil’s advocate, it is pretty sad 
when a player is being discussed 
on NFL Sunday Countdown, and 
ESPN has to dig up video clips 
from the Little League World Se- 
ries to show his ability. On the 
plus side, when Cassel has start- 
ed, he’s undefeated throughout 
his entire collegiate and profes- 
sional career. The Cassel ques- 
tion is a roll of the dice. Go with 
your instinct. 

For the other nine to 11 fanta- 






























sy owners who don’t give a hoot 
about anything I’ve just said, 
here’s a breakdown by position 
of the first two weeks’ breakouts, 
duds and surprises: 

Quarterbacks: Someone needs 
to do some 
investigative 
journalism and 
find out what 
Mrs. McNabb is 
putting in Don- 
ovan’s Chunky 
Soup, because 
this is not the 
Eagles quar- 
terback of old. 
Donovan _ tore 
up the Rams 
in Week 1, and 
managed to put 
up decent num- 
bers against a 
defense-on-fire 
in Dallas this 
Monday. A QB 
who can run 
and throw just 
about equally 
well is a fantasy 
godsend. 

But the big 
story these past 
few weeks has 
been Aaron 
Rodgers, who 
currently leads 
the Green Bay 
legend he re- 
placed (Brett 
Favre) by 131 
passing yards 


and two touch- Tom Brady's season-ending injury hurt many fantasy teams, but there’s still hope. 


downs. As a 

former Favre-natic, and some- 
one who refused to draft Green 
Bay receivers because of the un- 
proven Rodgers, I’m currently 
slamming my head against my 
desk. 

I'll go on the record and say 
that this is Jay Cutler’s breakout 
year, and he could end up lead- 
ing the league in passing yards. 
He’s currently on top in all of my 
fantasy leagues and the way he’s 
playing, he can only go up. I'll 
also go on the record saying that 
Peyton Manning is garbage with 
a capital “G” this year. 

Running Backs: Two words. 
Marion Barber. I knew he was 
going to be amazing as the 
starter in Dallas this year, but 
I missed picking him up in all 


my leagues, so now I'm root- 
ing for his demise, but it doesn’t 
look good. He’s a power run- 
ner who breaks tackles for extra 
yards on almost every play. He 
scores touchdowns left and right 





ing him one of the biggest fan- 
tasy duds (besides Brady) so far. 
However, don’t sleep on LT yet, 
and don’t you dare drop him. 
He’s still a monster when he’s 
healthy and as San Diego gets 
angrier and 
angrier after 
two last-second 
losses in a row, 
expect an invig- 
orated Chargers 
offense later in 
the season. 
Wide Receiv- 
ers: You know 
the world of fan- 
tasy football has 
turned upside 
down when New 
York’s  Chansi 
Stuckey (who?) 
has more fan- 
tasy value than 
Randy Moss. 
The loss of Brady 
definitely hurt 
the once-power- 
houses of Moss 
and Welker, but 
there’s _ plenty 
of new, possibly 
undiscovered 
talent that could 
still be available 
in your fantasy 
league. Brandon 
Marshall and 
Eddie Royal are 
the end result 
of the Jay Cutler 


COURTESY OF HTTP://(WWW.DCFANTASYFOOTBALL.COM explosion and 


and he has hands made of glue, 
which makes him a major asset 
in any league that allots points 
for receptions. 

There’s also a rookie riot go- 
ing on so far this season. Rookie 
backs Michael Turner (ATL), Matt 
Forte (CHI), Chris Johnson (TEN), 
and Darren McFadden (OAK) are 
all top 15 backs thus far, a scary 
thought considering those high- 
risk-high-reward fantasy owners 
who gobble up sleepers in the 
draft. 

The saddest moment for me 
personally this season is the 
fact that my number one pick 
overall, LaDanian Tomlinson, 
is currently riding the bench. 
His jammed toe has put a seri- 
ous dent in his numbers, mak- 


should continue 
to put up big 
numbers, as well as Denver's tight 
end Tony Scheffler. DeSean Jack- 
son is a nice pick-up if he stops 
tossing the ball away before he 
reaches the end zone, and Bryant 
Johnson seems to have gone from 
a nobody in Arizona to a major 
threat in San Francisco. 

With all the technicalities 
out of the way, here’s Demian’s 
Fantasy Rule #1: When your fa- 
vorite team is playing a squad 
that has one of your key fantasy 
players, it’s all right to root for 
that player, but anything more 
than a few claps or a brief men- 
tion of your fantasy dominance 
will likely get you blacklisted 
by your fellow fans. I’m pretty 
sure Bert’s kicks you out now 
for such behavior. 


TT ee 
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Now junior libero Rhea Alexander sets up the ball for a spike from one of her teammates during one of last season's games. 


Volleyball finishes 3-2 at Ducks Classic 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
For the News-Letter 


After exploding into their 2008 
campaign with seven straight 
wins, the Hopkins volleyball 
team headed to Hoboken, NJ. 
this past weekend to play in the 
2008 Ducks Classic. Coming into 
the Classic with a 7-1 record, the 
Lady Blue Jays were expecting 
nothing but their best. 

On day one of the Classic, the 
Lady Blue Jays went 1-1. Their first 
match was against Gallaudet. The 
women easily got into the swing 
of things and were able to win 
three sets in a row and capture 
the match 3-0. Hopkins took the 
first set, 25-22, the second 26-24 
and ended the third set 25-21 to 
go up 1-0 in tournament play and 
9-1 on the season. 

The final match of the day pit- 
ted the Lady Blue Jays against 
No. 20 Stevens Tech. In the first 
set with Stevens, Hopkins start- 
ed off behind, but fought back to 
tie it at 20. After a Kim Jackanich 
kill, Sarah Feicht and Adrienne 
Young landed a block to go up 23- 
20. Freshman Melissa Cole sealed 
the game for the Jays by serving 
up an ace to win the first set 25- 


21. 

The Jays led by as many as six 
in the second set, but the Ducks 
were able to bounce back and 
win the set 25-23. 

After an explosive start by 
Stevens in the third set, Hopkins 
head coach Greg Giovanazzi 
took a timeout. Led by the serv- 
ing of sophomore Brittany Zim- 
mer, Hopkins surged out of the 
timeout to win five unanswered 
points. The Jays never looked 
back and went on a 21-4 run. 
They won the third set 25-16. 

In the fourth set, Hopkins 
jumped out to a 4-1 lead before 
the Ducks rallied to tie it at six. 
The score of the set was tied 11 
times, forcing the game to move 
to extra points. After a series of 
violations and timeouts, Sarah 
Byrne's kill ended the game and 
secured a 28-26 victory for Ste- 
vens. With the score tied 2-2, the 
match headed into a deciding set. 


The final set featured eight lead | 


changes and the score was tied 
seven times. Stevens gained a 
13-12 lead off a Hopkins service 
error and capitalized on another 
Byrne kill to grasp match point. 
Stevens came up with the decid- 
ing kill, capturing the fifth set, 


15-12. 

The first match on day two of 
the Classic pitted the Lady Blue 
Jays against the MIT Engineers. 
The Jays won the first set 25-19 
and the second set 25-22. How- 
ever, the third set is where the 
match got interesting. MIT forced 
the game into extra points but the 
Lady Blue Jays were able to tough 
it out win the third set 31-29, 

In the final match of the 
Ducks Classic, the Lady Blue 
Jays took on Frostburg State. 
Frostburg was dominant in the 
first set and won 25-18. Howev- 
er, the Lady Blue Jays were not 
willing to give up that easily. 
They bounced back in the sec- 
ond set and won 25-23. Again, 
the momentum shifted back to 
Frostburg as they were able to 
capture the third set 25-23. Hop- 
kins, however, won the fourth 
set with their largest victory of 
the weekend, 25-14, and, in do- 
ing so, was able to force a de- 
ciding fifth set. Unfortunately, 
Frostburg took the fifth set 15-9 
and won the match 3-2. 

Hopkins is now 10-3 on the 
season and will travel to the 


Carnegie Mellon Crossover on 


Sept. 19 and 20. 


a) 
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M. Soccer loses to York. 
Wins against Bridgewater 


CONTINUED FROM Pacr B12 
of their own. Coming out of the 
locker room, it was all Hopkins 
in the second half. Sophomore 
forward Evan Kleinberg scored 
his third goal of the season in 
the 47th minute, after driving up 
the middle and hitting the right 
corner. Senior defenseman Rob- 
bie Carper followed soon after 
off a rebound from teammate 
Chris Wilson in the 69th minute, 
giving the Jays a 3-1 lead. Carper 
then added an assist to his stats, 
crossing the ball to Carlson who 
hit the left corner. The goals off of 
Gauna, Carper and Carlson were 
each of their first goals of the sea- 
son. Once again, Mierley was in 
the net for the Jays, making one 
save while collecting his ‘third 
win of the season. 

“We looked to make lots of 
quality opportunities to score for 
ourselves against Bridgewater 
and we obviously did given the 
shot ratio of the game,” Carlson 
said after the win. 

Hopkins’s 5-2-0 record sets 
them at third in the conference 
standings, behind Swarthmore 
and Dickinson, although the Jays 
have yet to face a conference team 
this season. 











Looking ahead, Carlson went 
on to say, “As a third year captain 
and All-American, I'd like to lead 
this team to a national champi- 
onship and an unprecedented 
three-peat in Centennial Confer- 
ence history. My fellow seniors 
and | are trying to leave this pro- 
gram in a better spot than when 
we came here as freshmen, as a 
strong contender for the national 
championship.” 

Coach Appleby, on discuss- 
ing his future plans for the 
Hopkins program, envisioned a 
well-rounded athlete. “My long 
term goal is that we learn to do 
all things the right way. Doing 


things the right way on the field | 
should, in the end, finish with a | 


national championship and I do 


not see why we cannot aspire to | 


that. Equally important to me, is 
that our players learn, while with 
this program, how to be better 
equipped when they leave col- 
lege.” 

The Jays are next in action on 
Wednesday, as they travel up 
to Philadelphia to face Cabri- 
ni. They start their conference 
schedule on Saturday at Home- 
wood Field against Swarth- 


more. 
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Senior Nick Gauna juggles the ball away from a Bridgewater defender on Saturday. 


| | games. 


| | ing to leave no doubt as to 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 


LEAH HORTON, ADAIR LANDY, EMILY MILLER - FIELD HOCKEY 





Senior tri-captains lead field hockey to undefeated start 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


It's a comforting thought for 
Hopkins head field hockey coach 
Megan Fraser, knowing that 
coming into this season her team 
would be led by three senior All- 
Americans, tri-captains Leah 
Horton, Emily Miller and Adair 
Landy. 

“These captains are 


to of anyone on the team. Last 
season, Horton, a dean’s list stu- 
dent majoring in public health, 
started all 20 games and led the 
team in assists. She was named a 
second team All-American by the 
National Field Hockey Coaches 
Association (NFHCA) and first 
team NFHCA All-South Region 
All-American, to go along with 
making the NFHCA All-Aca- 


on the forward line,” Fraser said. 
“She has provided us with a solid 
presence and consistent scoring 
ability. She has really grown into 
her role and has taken on the new 
responsibility as a captain very 
seriously. 

According to Miller, an eco- 
nomics major, who has interned 
at both Smith Barney and Mer- 


rill Lynch, “We really set some 





| true role models and revel 
in their responsibility to 
| lead this team to our next 
championship” Fraser 
said. “I believe the team 
made great choices in Em- 

| ily, Leah and Adair.” 
Though Horton and 
Landy primarily played 
midfield last year, while 
Miller played at forward, 
Coach Fraser decided that 
spreading her star players 
on the field would give the 
| Blue Jays the best chance 
to win. Horton moved 
back to defense and Landy 
up to forward, while Mill- 
er stayed at forward. It’s 
| certainly paid dividends, 
| as the team is off to its 
| best start in program his- 
| tory, winning its first five 





The team came into 
this past weekend look- 


| their place in the Blue Jay 
field hockey record books, 
| needing to win on Satur- 
| day against #18 Lynch- 
burg to break the pro- 
gram record for best start. 
With a game the next day 
| against Washington & Lee 

in scorching heat, securing 
this past weekend's victo- 
| ries were no easy task. 

It’s in these types of situations 
where you expect your star play- 
ers to shine, and Horton, Landy 
and Miller shone bright. 

Against Lynchburg, neither 


| | team was able to score for the 


first 59 minutes of the contest (out 
of 70) until Horton, despite play- 
ing on defense, put the Blue Jays 
on the board. Horton collected 
the rebound off of a missed shot 
and fired it past Lynchburg’s 
goalkeeper for her second goal of 
the season. 

Horton, who hails from 
Wayne, Penn., has perhaps the 
highest expectations to live up 





Football downs Randolph-Macon for second win 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
the lead was short-lived as Ran- 
dolph-Macon responded with 
an almost identical 22-yard field 
goal to put the game back on lev- 
el terms. 

The Yellow Jackets took the 
first possession of the second 
overtime and ran a fade which 
resulted in a 15-yard touch- 


Kicker Andrew Lachman was named Centennial Conference Special Teams Player of the Week. 


down pass, giving them a 31-24 
lead. Tension built for the Jays. 
‘Undaunted, they responded in 
dramatic fashion. It took them 
two plays for Tomlin to hook up 
with Michels for a 25-yard pass 
and then a scramble into the end 
zone. 


The Jays went first in the 
third overtime. Taking over on 
the Randolph-Macon 25, Tomlin 
handed off to running back An- 
drew Kase, who ran it in from 
three yards out. Due to NCAA 
regulation, the team couldn't just 
kick the extra point, but had to 
go for a full 2-point conversion. It 
paid off for the Jays in the end, as 





Brian Hopkins was left all alone 
in the back of the end zone, giv- 
ing the Jays a commanding 39-31 
lead. 

No field goal would suffice 
for the Yellow Jackets now. They 
needed a touchdown and the 
conversion to force a fourth over- 


time. It seemed as if they might 
pull it off too, as the drive began 
with a 19-yard pass on their very 
first down. But the defense held 
strong. They held their line, con- 
ceding no more yards, forcing 
3rd down. Ina desperate attempt 
for points, the Yellow Jackets 
tried to fade pass it into the end 
zone, but the Blue Jays defensive 
back, Mike Mahon, had po- 
sition on his receiver and 
out-jumped him, intercept- 
ing the ball and sealing the 
win for the Blue Jays. 

It was the longest game 
for the Jays in over 10 years. 
Hewitt Tomlin, the fresh- 
man quarterback, was 19-35 
and had 195 passing yards 
on the day. 

But his wasn’t the only 
performance of note. Place 
kicker Alex Lachman was 
named the Centennial 
Conference Special Teams 
Player of the Week. The Jays 
would have been in serious 
trouble if he wasn’t there to 
nail those extra points, not 
to mention his 22-yard field 
goal in overtime. 

The Blue Jays are rid- 
ing high after this victory. 
It’s not every day that, in 
the sweltering heat, a team 
is able to come back from 
a 14-point deficit. It’s also 
not every day that a team 
is able to muscle their way 
through an exhausting 3- 
OT game. 

Blue Jays football, now 
2-0 for the sixth time in 
eighth years, head up to 
Gettysburg next week when 
it starts its conference schedule. 
The Bullets had better watch out 
as the Blue Jays look to be in top 
form in their hunt for Conference 
glory and hope to move to 3-0 on 
the season. 

The next home game is on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 1 at 1 p.m. 











demic squad and the Centennial 
Conference academic honor roll. 
A three-year starter at midfield, 
Horton has been adjusting well 
to a move to defense this season. 

“Leah Horton is a natural 
defender,” Fraser said. “She is a 
very vocal and intense leader and 
provides us with a tremendous 
presence in the center back posi- 
tion.” 

Horton’s_ enthusiastic love 
of her sport paints a picture of 
how “field hockey is a big part of 
(her) life.” She spent this summer 
playing in two different summer 
leagues in the Philadelphia area 
(which she describes as a “field 
hockey factory”) and is slowly 
coming to terms with the fact 
that this will be her final season 
of field hockey. “I love this team 
so much. It’s going to be tough af- 
ter it’s over.” 

Hopkins tacked on another 
goal in the Lynchburg game 
three minutes after Horton’s goal 
when Miller took a pass, collected 
a loose ball, and swept it into the 
goal for her team leading seventh 
goal of the season, and her 100th 
career point 

Miller, from Garden City, N-Y., 
has moved from midfield to for- 
ward this season. After leading 
the team last season in both goals 
(15) and points (35), the pressure 
was on Miller to lead the offen- 
sive side of the field. 

“Emily Miller is a true force 
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Senior captains Horton, Landy and Miller have led this year’s team to winning its first five games. 


goals this season that we've al- 
ready started to accomplish. So 
far we’re undefeated, which feels 
amazing.” 

Miller’s goal proved to be very 
crucial. Lynchburg would score 
its first goal minutes later, but 
Miller’s goal gave the Blue Jays 
the one goal margin that it need- 
ed'to hang on for a 2-1 victory. 

Sunday’s game would prove 
to be even more nail biting. 
Against a winless Washington 
& Lee team, the Generals got on 
the board first, with the only goal 
of the first half. Hopkins would 
equal the score early in the second 
half, and the score would remain 
that way until the end of regula- 
tion. In the sudden death over- 
time, Hopkins gained possession 
early, and the gears of victory be- 
gan to turn when Landy passed 
the ball through the legs 
of a Washington and Lee 
defender to Horton, who 
took the pass and scored 
the game-winning, walk- 
off goal, 58 seconds into 
overtime. 

Landy, from Mont- 
clair, NJ., has been a 
starter each season and 
has been one of the Blue 
Jays’ most consistent 
offensive contributors 
throughout her career. 
Last seasom she was sec- 
ond on the team in goals 
to fellow captain Miller. 





Year: 
Majors: Horton - Public Health 





A deans list student in political 
science who interned with Sena- 
tor Robert Menendez this past 
summer, she is also a two time 
first team all-Centennial Confer- 
ence selection. 

“Adair Landy is one of the 
most versatile players I’ve ever 
had the pleasure to coach,” Fra- 
ser said. She is willing to play 
any role on the team in order for 
us to be successful. Adair is 
a gifted athlete who is both 
strong and fast. She sees the 
field so well and directs her 
teammates in the most confi- 
dent way.” 

As captains, the three 
have tried their best to be 
leaders both on and off the 
field. “We all balance each 
other very well,” Horton 
said. “I think as a threesome 
we work really well togeth- 
er.” Landy said, “Its fun to 
be able to work with Leah 
and Emily because we have 
played field hockey together 
for three years going on four 
and we have the same goals 
and we've been through the 
same wins and same losses.” 
Miller said, “Everyone is re- 
ally positive and motivated. 
It’s unbelievable how well 
we get along, on and off the 
field.” 

Their efforts have not 
gone unnoticed. Horton was 
named Centennial Confer- 
ence co-offensive player of 
the week (an impressive task 
considering she plays de- 
fense) and was also named to 
the womensfieldhockey.com 
honor roll. Previously this 
season, Miller was named 
Centennial Conference of- 
fensive player of the week 
and womensfieldhockey.com 
player of the week. 

The three are also closing in 
on school records. Miller’s goal 
in the Lynchburg game was her 
100th career point and 42nd ca- 
reer goal, moving her within 
four points and seven goals of 
the school records. Horton has 
25 assists, ranking her second in 
school history, and Landy’s assist 
gave her 19 career assists and 79 
career points, ranking her fourth 
and ninth in those categories 
respectively on the Hopkins all- 
time list. 

The team will soon start its 
Centennial Conference sched- 
ule, and is hoping to take home 
its first championship since 2003. 
Come cheer on this week’s ath- 
letes of the week at their next 
home game, Saturday, Sept. 27 at 
Homewood Field. 





VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Seniors 


Landy - Political Science | 


Miller - Economics 


_ Hopkins Highlights: 
Tri-Captains of the field hockey team, 

which at the beginning of the week was 

ranked eighth nationally by the National} 
Field Hockey Coaches Association. 





V. Soccer ascends to ninth in nat'l rankings 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
was confirmed. Hopkins, which 
just a week previously had been 
ranked 20th in the polls, had tied 
the second ranked 
Messiah Falcons. 

“It feels really 
good,” captain 
Natalie Held said. 
“At the same time 
we were close. 
But it was satisfy- 
ing that we got so 
close.” 

Much of the 
Jays’ success can 
be contributed to 
goalkeeper Gusz- 
kowski, who has 
yet to allow a goal 
this season. When 
asked about her so 
far stellar season, 
she said, “It feels 
amazing, but it’s 
all thanks to my 
entire team, especially the de- 
fense.” 


“We should go up. We haven't 





given up any goals. I think we 
should move up to at least tenth,” 
Coach Weil said. When the 
NSCAA rankings came out this 





week, Hopkins came in at num- 
ber nine. “I don’t think we are 
So what is up next for the Jays? going to play too many teams as 


good as Messiah,” Weil said. 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Colleen Quinlan, of the ninth-ranked women’s soccer team, ponders her next move. 


With arguably their hardest 
game already behind them, the 
Jays are looking ahead to the 
end of the season, including a 
possible  Fi- 
nal Four ap- 
pearance. 

According: 
to Guszkows- 
ki, “We have 
an amazing 
team _ this 
year. Our po- 
tential is lim- 
itless. It just 
depends on 
us keeping 
it together 
and wheth- 
er we_ beat 
ourselves or 
not.” i? 

The next. 
home game. 
for the Jays 
is Saturday 
against Washington College at 
1 pm. Come cheer on the Blue 
Jays as they start their conference 
schedule. -s 
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Football battles through triple-0 


By MIKE SUMNER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


What makes a great comeback? 
Is it the deficit, the conditions? 
Or is it just the fact that neither 
team contented themselves with 
going quietly? Hopkins football 
had such a game. Several lead 
changes led to a wild triple-over- 
time finish that no team would 
soon forget. For the Blue Jays, it 
was a 3-yard run capped by an 
ensuing interception that would 
seal victory for the Jays, 39-31 on 
a hot day at Randolph-Macon’s 
Day Field in Ashland, Va. 

In the Jays’s first possession of 
the game, a Yellow Jacket picked 
off Hewitt Tomlin’s pass and re- 
turned it 21 yards into the Hop- 
kins end zone. After going three 
and out on their next possession, 
Randolph-Macon marched 76 
yards in just three plays to earn 
themselves another seven points 
only nine minutes into the game. 
No one thought overtime would 
be a possibility. Hopkins knew 
they needed points, and fast. 

The Blue Jay defense held the 
opposition to little to no offense 
for the rest of the 
quarter. Responding 
in kind, the Jays’s of- 
fense finally got roll- 
ing. Starting off the 
second, the Jays con- 
sumed eight minutes of play on 
a 77-yard drive to the end zone. 
The drive hinged on an 18-yard 
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a score of 9-8 





Dip You Know? 


The Johns Hopkins men’s water polo 
team defeated #11 Navy on Saturday by 


This was the first win 


igainst the Midshipmen in Hopkins his 
tory, after 30 attempts in a span of 18 
years. Senior Josh Krats was named 
WPA Southern Division Player of the 
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Junior running back Andrew Kase rushed for 95 yards and scored the game winning touchdown in triple overtime on Saturday. 


pass to Tucker Michaels on third 
down and 18 from the Randolph- 
Macon 22-yard line. A quick pass 
to Brian Hopkins, gave the Jays 
their first points of the 
afternoon. 

It wasn’t until the third 
quarter before any side 
would do any more scor- 
ing. Proving just how dif- 
ferent a team they were in the first 
quarter, the Jays took the lead on 
back-to-back touchdowns. First, 


39 


in the quarter’s opening drive, 
Tomlin found Sean Hennessey 
with a monstrous 25-yard touch- 
down reception. The dramatic 
catch and ensuing score was the 
culmination of a 46-yard drive 
which ate up very little time on 
the clock. Still plenty of time for 
the Jays to come up with points to 
take the league. So long as their 
defense held up... 

The defense did a little more 
than that on the following pos- 


W. Soccer stalemates in scoreless showdown 


By KAT BASELICE 
For the News-Letter 


Homewood Field — 7:02 p.m., 
the ref blows the whistle, starting 
a long anticipated game between 
two nationally ranked teams in 
their first meeting 
since 2002. On one 
side the Blue Jays, 
ranked fifteenth 
in the NCAA Di- 
vision III Nation- 
al Poll, face off 
against the second 
ranked Messiah 
Falcons. 23 shots, 
one yellow card, 
two sudden death 
overtimes and 110 
minutes of sweat 
and pain later, the 
time is 9:19 p.m. 
The score remains 
0-0. 

The Jays knew 
that this game 
would be their 
biggest challenge 
this season. So 
how does a team 
that is already off 
to an undefeated 
season prepare 
to take on a team 
like Messiah's? 
According to 
head coach Leo 
Weil, who is in 
his 17th season 
coaching Hop- 
kins soccer, “We 
tried not to do 
anything differ- 
ent than what we 
had been.” A good strategy, con- 
sidering the Jays have shut out 
every team they have faced this 
season 4-0. 

Messiah started with the ball, 
but Hopkins struck first. An 
early penalty set up a shot for 
senior defender Jane O’Connor, 
which went high over the center 
of the goal. Messiah answered 





Volleyball: 
3-2 Finish in Hoboken 


The women’s volleyball team 
improved their record to 10-3 
over the weekend as they trav- 
eled up to Hoboken, NJ. to par- 
ticipate in the 2008 Ducks Clas- 
sic. Page A10. 


back with two shots of its own. 
Both teams appeared evenly 
matched, spending equal time 
attacking their opponent’s goal 
and defending their own side of 
the field. The Falcons had a con- 
sistently aggressive attack from 





the wings, but Hopkins’s solid 
defense was able to send it back 
up-field each time. Though the 
Falcons continued to pressure the 
Jays’s defense, junior goalkeeper 
Karen Guszkowski says that the 
girls stayed strong against wave 
after wave of attack by “just stay- 
ing composed and communicat- 
ing. We just trusted each other 


INSIDE 


Athletes of the Week: 
Horton, Landy, Miller 


This trio of seniors have been 
tearing up the field hockey circuit 
for three years. As they begin to 
set school records, this year they 
look to cap off their careers with 
a bang. Page B11. 
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Senior midfielder/forward Molly Steele struggles to take the ball up the field. 





and got the job done.” 

After more missed goals in- 
cluding a nice save by senior | 
defender Jenn Paulucci, who | 
blocked an incoming Messiah 
shot in the box to keep the score | 
tied, it was half-time. 

With some ad- 
justments to help | 
slow the Falcon’s 


attack from the | 
sides, Hopkins | 
began the sec- 
ond half with the 
ball. Messiah's 
Erin Hench broke 
throughHopkins’s | 


defense and sent 
a shot to the goal 
that rebounded 
off the top of the 
post. Messiah con- 
tinued to rack up 
penalties, main- 
taining the high | 
level of intensity 
established in the 
first half that had 
many players fall- 
ing left and right. 
However, though 
the Jays were able 
to keep the ball on 
the Falcon’s side 
for a majority of 
the half, they did 
not have any shots 
on goal. With 10 
minutes to go, 
the ball got away 
from Guszkows- 
ki, but a Messiah 





penalty cleared 
it away. The ag- 
gressive play | 


continued and after tripping 
Hopkins’s sophomore Allie Zaz- 
zali, Falcon’s midfielder Joanna 
Haqq was yellow-carded, which 
brought the game to the end of 
regulation. 

After two 10-minute sudden 
death overtime rounds and a 
close shot from Messiah, the tie 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 


Fantasy Football Insider: 
Life After Brady 


After two weeks of fantasy 
football, you may be wondering, 
“What happened to my dream 
team?” Before you throw in the 
towel, here are some quick tips to 
get you back on track. Page B10. 








session. A mere seven minutes 
later on Randolph-Macon’s drive, 
freshman Tyler Brown broke 
away from his defender and hit 
the Yellow Jacket quarterback 
for a big sack. The hit dislodged 
the ball from his hands, leaving 
Brown to pick it up and scramble 
for a 22-yard touchdown, the 
teams fourth 
down in two games. 

The Jays held their 21-14 lead 
into the fourth quarter when a 
12-play, 85-yard drive paid off 
for the Yellow Jackets as the new 
quarterback found a 
in the end zone for an 1l-yard 
touchdown pass. Now, overtime, 
a long distant thought, seemed a 
certainty as neither team could 
threaten for the remainder of the 
quarter. So they took their 21-21 
deadlock into extra time. 

It was the first overtime game 
for Hopkins in over five years, SO 
they were sure to start it off ona 
high note. Kicker Alex Lachman 
earned a 22-yard field goal that 
put the Jays up 24-21. But 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B11 


defensive touch- 


receiver 
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SATURDAY 
W. Soccer vs. Washington 1 p.m. 


M. Soccer vs. Swarthmore 3:30 p.m. 








T for victory Men’s soccer off to rough 


start aller two-game split 


By MIKE YUAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Ihe men’s soccer team split 
their two games this week, los- 
against York and winning 
against Bridgewater. The loss to 
York 
loss this season 

When asked about how he 
felt about the team thus far, head 


ing 


was just the Jays’ second 


coach Craig Appleby replied, 
“Obviously, we would like to be 
undefeated at this point in the 
season. However, I am pleased 
with our We _ have 


learned a great deal in our first 
g 


progress. 


seven games and are a stronger 
team because of it.” 

Heading into York, Hopkins 
faced a challenging opponent. 
The Spartans were ranked fourth 
in the nation, coming in with an 
undefeated 2-0 record. In a fairly 
even matchup, the Jays’ closest 
chance of scoring came early, as 
sophomore forward Scott Bukos- 
ki’s shot was deflected wide in 
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| Sophomore forward Scott Bukoski fights a defender to re-gain posession of the ball. 


the seventh minute. Junior Matt 
Mierley’s career high seven saves 
in goal was not enough to keep 
Spartan forward/midfielder Ke- 
mal Nuspahic from scoring in the 
44th minute, giving the Spartans 
the lead. This would be the only 
goal of the game. The 1-0 loss was 
a hard pill to swallow, especially 
after such stellar play by the team 
as a whole. 


“We brought lots of energy to- 
wards developing our offensive 


game in our practices follow- 


ing the York game,” said senior 
co-captain Matty Carlson. “We 
recognized that to compete with 
the best in the nation, we’d need 
to make a couple tweaks in our 
game and style.” 

The second game of the week 
saw Bridgewater visiting Home- 
wood Field. The Jays scored early 
as senior midfielder Nick Gauna 
found the net in the 10th minute. 
The Eagles came back in the 25th 
minute to score a goal 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B11 








Meld Hockey off to best start in JHU history 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The #8 Hopkins field hockey 
team improved to 5-0 this week- 
end, beating #18 Lynchburg on 
Saturday and Washington & Lee 
in overtime on Sunday, both by a 
score of 2-1. This is the first time 
in Blue Jays field hockey history 
that the team started 5-0. 

There was no doubt that the 
Lady Jays would come out on top 
against Lynchburg. Hopkins’s de- 
fense was blistering, not allowing 
a single goal in the first half. Ju- 
nior goalie Sophia Tieu and fresh- 
man Zoe Koven spoiled the Hor- 
nets’s only serious attack. After 
deflecting a shot, Tieu was out of 
position and it seemed as though 
Lynchburg would be the first 
team to put points on the board, 
but Koven deflected the ball away 
at the last second. At the half, the 
game was still knotted at 0-0. 

The Jays got on the board in 
the 59th minute, with junior Brit- 
tany Bland firing a 
penalty corner pass 
that was stopped by 
senior Leah Horton. 
Sophomore Ariana 
Branchini then took 
the shot, which was 
blocked, but Horton 
put it in the back of 
the net on the re- 
bound for her first 
goal of the season. 

The Jays contin- 
ued to play good 
field hockey, tak- 
ing a 2-0 lead in the 
62nd minute with 
a goal from senior 

Emily Miller, her 
seventh of the sea- 
son. Lynchburg 
did eventually get 
on the board, but 
Hopkins’s _ blister- 
ing defense was too 
much, and the game 


ended at 2-1. 

Miller is optimistic about this 
year. “This is probably my favor- 
ite year. We really set some goals 
this season that we've already 
started to accomplish. Everyone 
is really positive and motivated. 
It’s unbelievable how well we get 
along, on and off the field,” she 
said. 

The Lady Jays were back in ac- 
tion the next day against winless 
Washington & Lee. But the sur- 
prising Generals played quite a 
game, getting on the scoreboard 
first. But this did not deter the 
Jays. Down 1-0 in the 39th min- 
ute, Horton collected a pass from 
Bland on the corner and fired 
away. Bland then ran in from the 
end line and deflected the ball off 
a defender, sending the ball past 
the goaltender. Hopkins contin- 
ued to play great defense, with its 
offense holding onto the ball for 
the majority of the second half. 

The score was knotted at one 
at the end of regulation, forcing 





a sudden death overtime period. 
However, overtime did not last 
long. Only 58 seconds in, senior 
Adair Landy got the ball to Hor- 
ton who proceeded to end the 
game. 

“It was weird how it hap- 
pened. Nobody was speaking 
on the field, and we're usually 
always yelling. It was so com- 
posed. We went from middle to 
outside, and before you knew it, 
it was a goal. There's no real time 
to think in overtime and you feel 
relived when you do win,” Landy 
said about the overtime goal. 

Horton added her 25th assist 
of her career, putting her just five 
assists behind career leader Amy 
Bruschi. Miller’s goal on Satur- 
day was her 100th career point, 
and she is second all-time on the 
Hopkins scoring list. 

The Jays travel up to Gettys- 
burg, PA on Friday to begin their 
conference schedule against #2 
Gettysburg College. Game time 
is scheduled for 3 p.m. 
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Freshman Amy Wharton breaks away from her defender and drives down the field against Salisbury. 


